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A MORNING RAMBLE IN IRELAND. 


I paREsayY that few enter Ireland without feelings of 
the deepest interest and curiosity—interest in the 
fate of those who inhabit one of the fairest portions of 
the earth, and curiosity to learn, by personal examina- 
tion, the true causes of the evils which have so long 
blasted that soil and all who tread on it. Such at 
least were my own feelings, when I happened to visit 
it a few years ago. 

The first true glance of insight into Irish affairs 
which I got, originated in a rambling excursion one 
morning, when I came unexpectedly upon one of 
those bogs of which I had so often heard. It was not 
very extensive, but had its full share of mud and 
squash, of every imaginable description and colour. 
Slightly raised above this slough of despondency stood 
some hovels, which, much as I had heard of the 
wretchedness of the abodes of the Irish peasantry, 
appeared so far below any thing that I could suppose 

_ destined for the permanent habitation of man, that I 
concluded they were only intended to afford tempo- 
rary shelter to people employed in turf-cutting. 

These hovels, which were generally about ten feet 
square, were built of blackish mud raised from the 
bog, and dried in the sun, and, having no steady foun- 
dation, the walls were swayed and bent in various 
directions. ‘The roofs were covered with sods loosely 
put together ; chimneys or windows there were none ; 
and how the inmates avoided suffocation when the 
doors were closed, was past my power to imagine. 
Some attempt had been made to cultivate potatoes, 
and a few sickly cabbages were trying to rear their 
yellow heads above the swampy soil. 

Curiosity prompted me to enter one of these huts, 
from which proceeded sounds of infant wailing ; but 
I soon repented of my boldness. Starving children, 
a virago of a wife, and a sot of a husband, were the 
objects that fell under my notice ; and, though the 
rain was still pouring down, I fled to the open air, 
after leaving a trifle to relieve for the moment the 
misery I had witnessed. But where to find a more 
endurable place of shelter? On I walked, little hoping 
to find any of the cots of the bog one whit different 
from the last one. At length, however, I perceived a 
neat-looking cottage, situated in the midst of a small 
farm which had been reclaimed from the bog. A cow 
and horse were grazing near, and close by stood some 
corn and hay stacks. A few alders planted in hedge- 
rows formed a shelter for the house, in front of which 
was a neat garden. No knight in fairy-land ever felt 
greater surprise or pleasure at the appearance of an 
enchanted palace in the midst of a desert, than I did 
at the unlooked-for sight of this comfortable dwelling. 
I knocked at the door, and it was opened by a tidy- 
looking old woman, dressed in a clean mob-cap, which 
was neatly plaited around her mild, good-natured 
looking face. She did not wait for me to demand hos- 
pitality, but immediately perceiving my forlorn and 
dripping condition, invited me to share the comforts 
of her fireside. Having helped me to put off my wet 
greatcoat, and seated me in the straw chair, the place 
of honour, she retired to an inner room, from whence 
she returned with slippers and a pair of warm worsted 
stockings of her husband, which she advised me to 
put on while my own were drying. After thanking 
her for her kindness, I expressed the pleasure I felt 
at seeing such an appearance of comfort around me, 
and could not refrain from testifying some surprise at 
the contrast between her situation and that of her 
neighbours. 

“Why, thon, we have great reason to be thankful 
to God for his goodness to us,” said she. 


“That is a just and pious reflection, my good wo- 


‘| man,” said 1; “but if you would not think it too 


presuming in a stranger, I should like to ask by what 
steps you have arrived at this state of comparative 
comfort. Perhaps you began the world with uncom- 
mon advantages.” 

“ As to that, sir, I can’t say, unless it be the advan- 
tage of having an uncommonly sober and industrious 
man for my husband ; that I must say for him, though 
he be my own.” 

« And a well-educated man also, I presume?” said I, 
glancing at some books that lay upon the table. 

“ Not as to book learning, sir ; my poor husband had 
but little of that. Those books don’t belong to him, 
but to my son; but though he wanted the learning, 
he didn’t want the natural mother-wit, as we call it ; 
and, to my thinking, he did better for his family than 
many that get a fine education. I wish he was come 
in, for he could make you sensible a deal better than 
I can, how we contrived to make out a settlement for 
ourselves—— Oh, I am glad you are come at last,” 
said she, as a venerable-looking man, with a thought- 
ful and intelligent countenance, entered the house ; 
“here is a gentleinan who wishes to have some talk 
with you about how poor people like us get on in the 
world.” 

“T shall be happy to inform him to the best of my 
ability,” said he, bowing respectfully. 

“ Since you are so obliging, sir,” said I, “ perhaps 
you would have the goodness to inform me by what 
means you have been enabled to raise your situation 
so far above that of your neighbours. Were you 
possessed of much capital on setting out in life ?” 

“Why, then, sir, to tell you the truth, when my 
father died and left me the lease of his little farm, all 
the capital I possessed was a cow, an old mare, a few 
farming utensils, and the little furniture of the cabin. 
I was married, and had two children ; and there was 
an arrear of two years’ rent upon the land, which was 
out of order, as well as the house and stable, I strove 
to make up the arrear, but to do that I was foreed to 
sell my cow, and, after struggling on for three years, 
there came a terrible bad season; our crop of oats 
totally failed : so, seeing it was impossible for me to 
continue paying the rent, I went to my landlord, and 
told him so fairly, and indeed the gentleman behaved 
very generous, and said he wouldn’t charge a farthing 
for the last half year, in regard the crop had failed, 
though I offered him the old mare in part payment. 
He gave me leave, besides, to stay in the cabin till the 
following spring, seeing the winter was no time for 
flitting. Finding him so friendly, I made bold to ask 
his advice about going to settle on the bog. 

* There is no reason against it that 1 know of,’ said 
he ; ‘and since that is your mind, | will see what I 
can do for you with his lordship.’ 

Well, my kind landlord spoke for me to his lord- 
ship, giving me every commendation for honesty and 
peaceable behaviour, and got permission for me, un- 
der my lord’s own hand, to choose out four acres 
for myself, I paying nothing for the first year, and 
only five shillings an acre annually for twelve years, 


with an assurance that I should get my land at a fair’ 


rent afterwards. You may think how proud I was to 
obtain such favourable terms ; and to the bog I went 
in good heart, to fix upon a proper place, when, as 
my luck would have it, who should I meet but a 
Scotch gentleman—an engineer I think they called 
him—who happened to be staying at the castle at 
that same time, on account of business of my lord’s. 
Says I to myself, that’s the man could do it all 
for me with one glance of hie eye if he had a mind. 
Still I was a little daunted, he being a stranger; but 


taking courage at last, I went up and stated it all to 
his honour, and you wouldn’t believe how kind he was, 
and said he’d be happy to help a poor man who was 
striving for his family. So he bade me wait till he had 
finished the job he had in hand, and then he’d come 
and help me to choose a situation. The place he chose 
was not far off where I was laying out for myself. 
* Now,’ says he, ‘ you have a fine fall to the little river 
there below, but without a complete deep drain, you . 
can do nothing good ; so tell me fairly, will you go to 
the trouble of making one, or will you, like most of 
your country folk, content yourself with a make-shift, 
for in that case I need not waste my time or advice 
upon you? I told him, ‘Sure, I wasn’t the man to 
spare either time or labour, if I knew but how to set 
about it.” Then he took the spade in his own hand, 
long life to him! and marked out every foot of the 
way it should go, and told me the breadth and depth 
it ought to be, and, says he, ‘ When you are digging 
for the drain, I am certain you will come to a bed of 
gravel, and nothing can be better for you to put on 
the ground after burning the sod. If I find you set 
about the thing with spirit, I will have an eye over 
your proceedings as long as I am in the country, 
Well, to be sure, I thought the least I could do was 
to follow his advice, and so anxious was I to get on 
with the work, that I scarce gave myself time to eat 
or sleep. In the spring I built my cabin, for I had 
the clay ready worked up for it. It was but small, 
kitchen and weeny room; but it did pretty well for 
the present. My old landlord, long life to him, when 
he was thinning his trees, let me have a bargain of 
timber for the roof, and allowed me besides to take 
the doors and windows out of the old house, in regard 
it was myself put them in; and wasn’t that mighty 
kind entirely! In autumn we flitted, and then it was 
we found the benefit of the old mare ; for having the 
liberty of cutting turf upon the bog, we had laid up 
a good store, and when the fuel grew dear, we drew it 
three miles to the next market town, and sold it at 
good profit. Only for this, we’d have been badly off 
the first two years, before our little farm came into 
protit, though my wife did all she could by spinning 
and rearing fowl to help me. When the potatoes grew 
plenty with us, we kept pigs, and you would hardly 
believe how much gain we made by it. Indeed, I don’t 
know how a poor man would get on at all only for his 


By constant care and working, our four acres were 
all reclaimed in the course of three years ; and by the 
time we had meadow fit for a cow, the price of our 
pigs brought us one. Then, indeed, we thought our- 
selves made up. ‘To be sure, we had our share of 
trouble like our neighbours ; and why not! The 
greatest crush we got for years was what happened to 
our second boy, though in the end it turned out for 
good. He was always very bright in himself, though 
a little wild or so. Seeing him take so to the learn- 
ing, we made shift to give him a couple of years’ 
schooling, and he came on wonderful for the time, 
Now, it chanced that a cousin ef mine, a man in a 
thriving way, was setting up a publie-house in the 
town, and seeing my boy so apt, he took a liking to 
him, and said if I’d give hima up to him, he’d be the 
making of him. This was a tempting offer to people 
so poor as we were, and the neighbours said we'd be 
mad to refuse it ; but my wife and I considered that 
Pat was rather giddy, that a public house was a dan- 
gerous place, and what good could the money do him 
if he took to bad company, or to the drink, as would 
be too likely in such a situation !—so we made up our 
minds to send him to a decent farmer, who offered 
him ten shillings a-quarter, besides a frieze coat at 
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Well, there he d *Then do, for the love of H !" said we all; ‘do | she meet but S) th they used to call 
when ‘one’ morning, | aay thing rather then be led into sin.’ on and 
while my wife was gettin breakfast ready, a boy | ‘Ab, Ellen,’ said he, ‘I fear you want to banish me, } nothing of my son's misfortune ; he looked up from his 


+h 


My poor wife gave one screech, and down she fell in a 
faint. With much ado we brought her to again, and off 
we set, though hardly able to walk with the fright. We 
hadn't gone far before we met our poor boy, and he car- 
rying on a hand-barrow to the infirmary. It was some 
comfort to find him alive at all, but his arm was terribly 
eut and fractured. The doctors thought at first they 
would have to take it off, but he escaped that evil ; how- 
ever, he was three months under it, and if his mother 
and I didn't fret, it’s a wonder ; for though we had acted 
for the best according to our consciences, yet we could 
not help blaming ourselves for what had happened, espe- 
cially as the neighbours said it was all our own fault. 
Why didn’t we send him to his cousin, who would have 
been the making of him? But Pat himself told us that 
we had done right, and this so earnestly, that we gave 
up reflections on that score. The accident, indeed, did 
much good in more ways than one, for there never was a 
boy more altered for the better, nor one who took a more 
sober pious turn than he did from that time. The sur- 

warned him that he would never have the full use 
of his arm for hard work again, so, while he was at home 
recovering his strength, he applied himself to his learning 
with all diligence. The priest was just then setting up a 
School for the poor children of the neighbourhood, and 
he took a thought that Pat might answer as schoolmaster, 
and offered him the situation. You may be sure he was 

d to get such a way of earning an honest penny. 

@ pleased his reverence so much, that after a while he 
made him clerk to the chapel; and as Pat had a good 
Voice of his own, it did mighty well. 

All this was o great help to us, and enabled us to add 
to our cabin, besides building a barn and stable, which 
‘we wanted greai!y. We also took three more acres of 
p> & the same terms as the first, which made us a snug 


“I am pleased,” said I, “to find that schools have 
been established here. Do any but Roman Catholics 
attend them ?” 

“There do go some Protestants, sir, such as are too far 
from the town to attend their own parish school.” 

“Since that is the case, I hope that people of different 
Persuasions live peaceably together here.” 

“ Sure they do, sir, and why wouldn't they ?” said the 
old woman. “Some few foolish people make a talk, and 
raise <p now and again ; there will be such belong- 
ing to all persuasions, but does not our own prayer-book 
teach us that we are not to judge others, ause we 
eannot see into their hearts, or know how they came to 
differ from us; and does not it say that we must on no 
geccount keep up spite or ill-will in our hearts against our 
neighbours ?—and, if it were nothing else, I am sure we 
have good reason to know in our own case that those 
Only 1 one of them, I might be without my dear son 
now. 


“ How was that, my good woman said I. 

, “ Why, then, lll tell your honour,” said the old man. 
* Our eldest child was a fine likely youth as you could 
see, and as good-natured a boy as ever lived, but he had 
Tather too ing a spirit, which kept us a little uneasy, 
for he used to frequent those meetings of the boys in the 
aga A where they would be making speeches and the 

t wasn't out of any wickedness he did it, but just 
the stir and diversion of the thing. Well, it chanced 
he was courting a girl that same time; she was niece to 
@rich farmer, who took herself and her brothers to live 
with him because they were orphans, and promised to 
— handsomely for her if she pleased him in regard 
My son was no match for her, and so we 
told him, but he wouldn't give in to it, being so fond of 
her, and he was for ever haunting her uncle’s place, and 
making comrades of her brothers, which we did not like, 
because they were wild young men. Well, who should 
come in one evening when my wife and myself were alone 
in the house, but the very girl herself. 
* What is the matter with you, Ellen, dear?’ said m 
oe at her, ‘ for, to the best of my belief, it 
y, t you are not far wrong, Mrs Reilly,’ said 
she; ‘and, what is more, it’s your own son that is the 
occasion of it.’ 


ledged to go out with them this v 
night, and w knows what they may do before mons. 


ho 
edited answer, in comes the boy him- 
him, 
and almost went down on our knees to him to quit the 


ou don’t know what ask, mother,’ said he ; ‘ it 
‘would be as much as my life ie worth to auit them now, 


after pled myself; yet I don’t deny that I am 
for what for I may be 
~f y be drawn on farther than 


* Oh, then, for "s sake 
late ori give it up before it be too 


* There's but one way I can do that,’ said he, ‘ 
be you would not approve of i The soldier are en 
Lough oyle; I can j ening 


that you Edward Lan 

‘Is that what you suspect ” said Ellen; ‘then may be 
I'll convince you to the contrary before to-morrow night.’ 
With that, she gave him a look. 

*Do nothing rashly, Ellen, dear,’ said my wife ; ‘though 
he is my own son, | tell you Arthur is no match for you. 
A soldier is a poor dependence.’ 

*I know my own mind,’ said Ellen; ‘I know I shall 
lose the fortune that was ised me. I respect my 
uncle, and I am grateful to him; still I do not owe him 
the same obedience as to a parent. Arthur chose me 
before I had any expectation of a ion, and I will not 
forsake him now when he leaves all for his duty.” 

Before the next evening they were man and wife, and 
away with the soldiers. The uncle was in a terrible 
passion, and no wonder; but her brothers were mad 
entirely, and would surely have taken my son’s life if they 
could have caught him, but luckily he was soon out of 
their reach, beyond sea with his regiment, in a place 
they call the Peninsula. His letters mentioned that he 
was quite comfortable, and that Ellen made him the best 
of wives, never grumbling at the hardships they met 
with, nor twitting him with the fortune she missed for 
his sake, but, on the contrary, helping him all she could, 
by washing and doing little jobs for the officers’ ladies, 
who liked her because she was so decent and tidy in her 
ways. As to himself, we heard that he was greatly re- 
spected in the regiment, both by the English and Scotch, 
of whom there were many belonging to it. Some of 
them were even very godly people. One man, in parti- 
cular, seldom went any place without his bible or his 
oe er-book in his hand; even when he would be walking, 

ea be reading it. Some of the foolish young fellows 
used to make game of him, making out it was all for 
show he did it; but my son checked them, for, said he, 
* We oughtn’t to condemn others, or make out bad rea- 
sons for what they think — to do in regard to their 
religion. It would be well for some of us, myself amongst 
the rest, if we had as serious thoughts as George Symes.” 

Well, Arthur, as I said, was tly liked in the regi- 
ment, and there was only one thing that made his wife 
uneasy. When he would take the drop of liquor—and 
that was but seldom—he’d wild, distracted like, 
and his captain had warned him that if he didn’t take 
care he would get into some terrible scrape. He kept 
from drink for a long time ; but one unlucky morning, 
who should come over to see him but an old friend and 
countryman from another regiment. He walked back 
with him a piece of the way. The day was desperate 
hot, and they tly tired, so his friend persuaded him 
to stop and take some spirits and water, a thing he had 
often done without its affecting him at all ; but now, by 
reason of the heat and the hurry home—for he was to be 
on duty that day—it got into his head and made him so 
violent, that instead of apologising when he was reproved 
by his officers, he gave them saucy answers. is set 
them more against him, of course; and, to make a = 
story short, my r son was tried for his offence, an 
sentenced to be | seal g After the sentence was passed, 
= Ellen, with much ado, got leave to see him. We 

eard all the particulars of that meeting afterwards. 
Oh, that was the sad, the frightful sight. There was he, 
sitting like an image that had no life, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground ; and when Ellen came in, he never moved 
nor raised his head to look at her. 

‘Oh, Arthur dear, said she; ‘won't you speak one 
word to your own wife ” 

With that he raised his head, and the blood rushed up 
to his temples, that she feared they would burst, while 
his eyes seemed to flash fire. 

* What wife ?’ cried he ; ‘I have no wife! Don't you 
know that I am a wretch condemned to be scourged like 
a common thief? Leave me—disown me! But it shall 
not be! No; never shall the sun witness my shame!’ 
said he, muttering between his teeth. 

* What is that you say? Oh, what is that you mean?” 
said she, throwing her arms about him, while she sobbed 


bible, that he was reading as usual. ‘ 

* What is the matter with you, Mrs Reilly ? said he; 
*I am sorry to see you in such distress.” 

Down she sat on the eens. for, indeed, she was hard] 
able to stand, and told e 
looked quite shocked, and did not speak for a while. 
Then he began to repeat some words out of his bible to 
comfort her; but seeing she could not understand him 
rightly, her mind was so confused with the trouble, he 
walked in great haste towards the barracks. This was 
early in the day, and a sad day it was to poor Ellen, for 
she was still in dread that Arthur might grow desperate 
again when left to himself. Well, evening came at last, 
and she was admitted to see him. There he was, quite 
calm and resigned to suffer his just punishment ; but so 
changed, so sunk, one would hardly know him to be the 
same man that used to be called the pride of the regi 
ment. Their meeting was sad enough, as you may 
lieve ; but just as they were taking ode each other, 
the door amet, and in came George Symes, quite out of 


breath with haste, but looking delighted. 
* Joy! joy! my friend,’ said he ; ‘ kneel down and give 
— od put it in our noble colonel’s heart 
on you.’ 


t first they could hardly believe they heard him 
rightly ; but when he repeated it, down they went on 
their knees, and he along with them, and gave thanks to 
God with all their hearts ; and, I believe, if 7 looked 
through the whole world, you wouldn't find a 


pair than themselves that night.” 
“I can re believe it,” said I ; “ but how did it al} 
come about? How was his pardon obtained ?” 


“Why, then, I'll tell you that,” said the old man. 
“ As soon as Symes quitted Ellen, he made all speed to 
the barracks, and asked permission to visit his wife, who 
was with her mistress, the captain’s Jady, at a place 
about twenty miles off, where they went for of 
air. Now, as it happened, this lady was sister to the 
colonel, who was mighty fond of her, and would do 
more for her than for any one else in the world. Symes 
told this lady the whole story, and interested her so 
— in my son away in 

er carriage to t nel, an pray per- 
suading him to pardon my son. She was a full hour 
before she could prevail. I am told she even cried. At 
last, he relented. No sooner did he the blessed 
word pardon, than she sent off Symes in all haste with 
the news, lest it should come too late to save the life or 
reason of my poor son. 

And now, sir,” continued the old man, “ after meeting 
with such kindness from those of another 
whom we had no right to expect any favour from, and 
who did it just out of their own charity and goodness of 
nature, if we were to set ourselves against them, merely 
because they differ from us in religion, should not we be 
worse and more stupid than the brute beasts themselv 
for they show some to those that are 
to them ?” 

“ Indeed, my good friend,” said I, “I am much 
to find that you entertain such grateful and benevolent 
sentiments towards your Protestant neighbours, instead 
of the rancorous feeling which I feared existed between 
those of different religions in this country. But as to 
- son—I hope that he profited by the strong lesson 

e received, and cured himself of that unfortunate pro- 
pensity for strong liquors.” 

“That he did, indeed, sir. If he was a good soldier 
before his misfortune, he was twice better after, and be- 
haved so well that he was made sergeant in short. He 
acted very generous by us, also ; for at the taking of some 
renee I forget the name, he received twenty pounds to 
iis share, not by robbery or pillage, but his just due like 
the rest, and immediately he sent over ten pounds for a 
fortune for his sister, by means of which she made a 
good match with an industrious boy, who liked her, but 
wouldn't get leave from his people to marry her before, 


as if her heart would break. ‘ Are you going to frighten 
me out of my life with those terrible looks and words ?” 

*It will be better for yourself, unfortunate woman, that 
I should die,’ said he. ‘ Oh, Ellen, little did you think, 
when you left your home and friends to follow me, that 
it was to see me suffer like a vile felon.’ 

* When 1 left all to follow you, Arthur, said she, ‘1 
bound myself to abide by you in iv and in sorrow, in 
honour and disgrace; but never did I think I should hear 
him, who is pledged to protect me through the troubles 
of this world, say he would forsake me for ever. For 
ever !—think of that, Arthur. Neither in this world, 
nor in the next, may we meet again, if you put those 
fearful threats in execution. Sure the pain will soon 
over—you can bear it.’ 

‘Bear it, Ellen! Do you know me so little as to think 
it isthe pain I mind? Had my legs been shot off in 
battle, or my sight destroyed, still 1 would live on, and 
never murmur, so as you did not forsake me, But dis- 
grace’ —— 

*Dear Arthur,’ said she, ‘think of him who suffered 

sorrow, worse d for our sakes, that we 
might inherit eternal life—he that never knew sin; and 
shall we, poor guilty creatures, deserving of punishment, 
shall we fly in the hace of Heaven, or throw away the 
lives he died to save ?” 

Arthur could not stand this. After a he 
said, * Ellen, you have saved your husband eternity, 
I trust ; but as to this world, he isa lost man. Not long 
I hope shall I be in it, for never from the hour that sees 
my shame, shall I be able to hold up my head, or look 
my comrades in the face—I that was so proud of my 
character.’ 

Then down he sunk upon the ground, and turned his 
face from her. She did all she could to comfort him, till 
the guard came to part them, promising she should see 
him again in the evening. As she was going back to her 
lodging, her eyes almost blinded with tears, who should 


on t they were in a good way of living and she 
poor.” 
The rain having now ceased, I took leave of my kind 
hosts, after having vainly attempted to ie them to 
t of some remuneration for their trouble. 
ile pursuin 
interest on the 
efforts they had made to impro 
The result convinced me, that the evils which the 
poor Irish endure, are not so much beyond the reach of 
their own control as they are disposed to believe, and 
that ills, which neither laws nor kings can cure, may be 
counteracted by the persevering exercise of those quali- 
ties which are peculiarly required in a lowly station. 
In the present instance, there was no 
ability displayed—no sudden turn of fortune. A st 
sense of rectitude, joined to prudent foresight, 
taught these poor people that it would be neither honest 
nor wise to retain their farm when they had no longer a 
reasonable hope of being able to pay the stipulated rent. 
By their prudent conduct in this respect, they secured the 
good opinion of their landlord, and he readily gave his as- 
sistance in procuring for them another settlement. When 
this was accomplished, they had the good sense to 
the advice of a skilful agriculturist as to the a 
of their land, and the still greater wisdom to adhere to 
his plan in spite of all difficulties. Thus, by means 
persevering industry, the unprofitable bog, in a 
years, became a valuable farm. It is true, these 
e had been fortunate in meeting with a kind 
t there are many 


has 
‘ected 


came running as for the bare life, and * Molly,’ says | 
he, ‘be off with all speed 
’ Pat alive again, for he’s all kilt an murdered by the 
new Uirashing-machine that he was minding.’ 
*I'd be sorry to think that,’ said my wife ; ‘what did | 
What di be 
at e do to vex me? Why, then, I'll tell you 
that—he is ruining himself, and the ade. of it is,’ aa 
she, * it is my own brothers that are leading ‘him 
: into mischief, and luring him to join the boys in ever 
y 
1} ; such at present in Ireland, who are eager to benefit their . 
| native land, and who give encouragement to enterprise 
and aoe fgets they are to be found, Let us hope, 
then, that the country, though slowly is surely i 
ing to a better state; that what one poor | 
been able to accomplish in a small degree, may be e' 
by others on a more extended scale; and that, ere many _ 
years have elapsed, the dreary morasses of Ireland may 
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be ¢ farms, * “That is accord the ” said the | her time for her i ity, humanity, virtue, and good 
erted into cti and its wretched | wiser.” “ ling as the answers are,” said tl r r ity, y 

he onthe cheerfal abodes of a peaceful, | imperturbable Penn. “‘Take him away—take him not of 


industrious, and contented peasantry. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


Tue family of Penn occupied for several centuries a 
disti position, as ed territorial posses- 
sions, in the counties of Buckingham and Gloucester. 
Admiral Sir William Penn, r of the subject of 
our memoir, and the head of the family, rose to t 
eminence as a naval commander in the times of the 
Protectorate, and in those succeeding the Restoration. 
His only son William, whose birth took place in 
London in the year 1644, was educated in a manner 
befitting so gg ap as the heir of an ancient and 
wealthy house. He was first sent to the grammar- 
school of Chigwell in Essex, adjoining his father’s 
summer residence of Wanstead ; and, in due time, was 
entered a gentl at Christ’s-Church, 
Oxford. Here he distinguished himself by remarkable 
jm. eee. in his juvenile studies, and was also noted 

his propensity to athletic “Gisplayes At so early an 


age as sixteen, moreover, he yed some of those 
peculiarities of thinking upon religious subjects, which 
affected his after-career in so prominent a degree. 
Having heard the preaching of one Thomas Loe, a 
Quaker, he adopted the opinions of that sect, so far as 
to neglect the established worship of the college, and 
attend on private meetings. He was fined, in conse- 
quence, for nonconformity. Subsequently, when an 
order came from court for the resumption of surplices 
by the students, William Penn not only declined to 
comply with the royal command, but even assembled 
some friends of his own way of thinking, and, falling 
with them upon those collegians who assumed the 
— tore the obnoxious article from their very 
backs. the university for this some- 
what rash behaviour, Penn went home, and, a 
ing to justify his conduct by argument, was beaten by 
the hasty old admiral, and turned out of doors. 

These circumstances are worth noticing, as indica- 
tive of the self-determined spirit of William Penn 
even in boyhood. His father, after a time, forgave 
him, and sent him to travel for two years on the con- 
tinent. On his return, he was entered of Lincoln’ 
Inn, and subsequently sent to the Duke of Ormond’s 
court at Dublin, where he was intrusted with the 

ment of his father’s extensive possessions in 
Ireland. Being but twenty-two years of age, he pos- 
sibly might yet have been swayed from the tenets 
which had caught his fancy, had he not in met 
Loe the Quaker, who made him a com and 
ae ae convert. Attending sectarian meetings in 
blin, he was thrown into prison. Being liberated 
by application to Lord Orrery, Penn returned to Eng- 
, and a new contest too! io between him and 
the admiral. The latter found that his son had be- 
come a confirmed Quaker, and, losi 
him further, only stipulated that youth sho 
consent to de so far from the customs of his sect, 
as to take off his hat in presence of the king, the Duke 
of York, and himself! After a violent struggle be- 
tween filial affection and religious convictions, Wil- 
liam announced that he could not agree even to this 
limited amount of hat-worship, and was again turned 
out of doors. 

Penn now began, at the age of twenty-four, to 
preach at meetings, and, in short, to treat devotion 
as the business of his life. He at this time, too, com- 
menced his career as a polemical pamphleteer, a cha- 
racter which he never dropt till his dying day. i 
every panama of his —_ for a long succession of 
years, he presented as a champion, and two 
vast folio volumes yet exist as monuments of his zeal 
and oo a most considerable work is one 
called “ No , no Crown,” which is an elaborate 
defence of Quakerism. By another early pamphlet, 
the “ Sandy Foundation Shaken,” he gave such offence 
to the clergy, that they caused him to be thrown into 
the Tower. Here he was treated with severity ; 
but this had no effect on his indomitable spirit, and, 
being unable to preach, he 2 ewe six other pam- 

ts during his seven months’ incarceration. On the 

terposition of the Duke of York, moved to it b 
regard for the old admiral, he was at length liberated. 
But he had now chosen his part in the world, and 
nothing could make him swerve from the zealous pro- 
fs mapa of what he believed to be the truth. Mis 

er got him out of harm’s way for a short time b 
sending him to Ireland, but, as soon as he ret’ . 
again taken into custody, and 


hope of movin; 


the young Quaker was 
brought to trial for preaching at meetings, which 
lared criminal by a law of the time against 

This trial was a memorable one. 


and dignity; his j 


called him an “impertinent fellow.” Not daunted, 
Charta and Lord Coke 


to 
ask questions till morning, you would be never the 


's | meekness, * Thy wo 


away,” bawled the judges. 
away, but the jury proved as nobl 
prisoner. Their first verdict was, “ We find the pannel 
guilty of speaking in Grace-Church Street.” Re- 
by the court for this legally inefficient find- 
ing, and shut up till next morning, without meat, 
drink, or fire, they still brought back the same verdict. 
With violent menaces, they were again enclosed, to 
starve for other twenty-four hours. Their findin, 
continued the same. On the third day, the nat 
and glorious effect of this brutality on the minds of 
Englishmen was produced. In place of the indirect 
acquittal contained in their former verdict, they now, 
with one voice, pronounced the prisoner “ Not guilty !” 
Upon some paltry legal pretence, they were all fined 
for their contumacy, and Penn himself was shut up, 
till he should pay the mulet for contempt of court. 
This he would not pay, but his father, it is en 
laid down the money for him, and he was liberated. 
These things occurred when Penn was at the age 
of twenty-five. His father died immediately after- 
wards, and left him a clear estate of L.1500 a-year. 
In am Be young Quaker also married Gulielma 
Maria, daughter of Sir William Springett, a lady of 
great beauty and ear pr one of these 
events, however, made slightest change in the 
career of William Penn. He continued to preach 
and write without intermission, and seems to have 
been in prison once every six months, for a succes- 
sion of years. It is saying little to state that not a 
vestige of real criminality was ever brought home to 
him, or even laid to his charge. His patience and 
ness under these reiterated persecutions were 
almost marvellous ; but our space will not per- 
mit of our entering into details upon this subject, 
well worthy of record theugh they be. We shall 
only quote one appeal made Uy him in ee when 
taunted with hypocrisy by a magistrate. “I make 
this bold challenge to all men, women, and children 
upon earth, justly to accuse me with having seen me 
drunk, hen me swear, or speak one obscene word, 
much less that I ever made it a practice. I —= 
this to God’s glory, who has ever preserved me from 
the power of these pollutions.” en turning to his 
calumniator, and forgetting for a moment his wonted 
rds,” said he, “ shall be thy burden, 
and I trample thy slander as dirt under my feet.” 
We must now turn from the detail of Penn’s long 
and severe sufferings for conscience’ sake, to the matter 
which gained for him his main celebrity, associating 
his name with one of the fairest and most important 
portions of the globe. He first became connected 
with the New World, as trustee on the estate of one 
Bill , & Quaker, to whom the family of Lord 
Berkeley had sold a part of the territory c to them 
by the crown in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. As 
agent for Billynge, William Penn drew up a charter 
for his friend’s ssions, and superintended the 
emigration of a ship-load or two of Duakers to that 
region. Hearing the best accounts of their pros 
rity, he was led to think of founding a r settle- 
ment on his own account. Fortunately, his father 
had had a claim upon the dissolute and needy govern- 
ment of Charles II. for the sum of L.16,000, and 


He was for a while taken 
obstinate as the 


Penn proposed, that, in lieu of payment, the district | lish, 


of Pennsylvania should be assigned to him, stipulating 
also, in order to ensure religious tolerance and other 
social advantages, that extensive legislative and admi- 
nistrative powers should accompany the eoncession. 

is pro was agreed to. The memorable charter, 
founded upon it, was drawn up on the 4th of March 
1681. Penn proposed to give the name of Sylvania to 
the ceded territory, but the king insisted upon pre- 
fixing Penn to it, and after some s' es of modesty, 
the new proprietor agreed to the addition. 

Penn gathered together, ere long, a “ body of 
settlers for his transatlantic possessions. ith a de- 
gree of humanity rare in that age, though quite in 
consonance with his own noble character, he fore- 
warned all his adherents that he was determined to 
put the native Indians on a level with the colonists 
as regarded civic rights, and that all differences be- 
tween the two parties should be settled by an equal 
number of referees from both sides. Having prepared 
them for acting upon such wise and merciful prin- 
ciples, he first sent out a section of his party under 
the charge of his relative and sec , Colonel 
Markham, and followed with the remainder, at the 
close of the year 1682, Before departing, he ad- 
dressed letters of counsel to his wife and children, 
some of which are so impressive, and honour- 
able to the writer, that we cannot refrain from giving 
a brief imen. “My dear wife! remember thou 
wast the love of my youth, and much the joy of m 
life—the most beloved as well as most worthy of 
my earthly comforts ; and the reason of that love was 
more thy inward than thy outward excellences, which 
yet were many. God knows, and thou knowest it, I 


The | can say it was a match of Providence’s making 


3 and 
God’s in us both was the first thing, and the 
most amiable and engaging ornament in our eyes. 
Now I am to leave thee, and that without knowing 
whether I shall ever see thee more in this world ; take 
my counsel into thy bosom, and let it dwell with thee 
in my stead while thou livest.” He next addresses 
himself to his children : “Be obedient to your dear 
mother, a woman whose virtue and good name is an 
honour to you, for she hath been exceeded by none in 


Therefore hon 
her worldly condition and quality. honour 
and obey her, my dear children, as your mother, and 
your r’s love and — 3; nay, love her too, for 
she loved your father with a deep and upright — 
choosing him before all her many suitors. 
though she be of a delicate constitution and noble 
spirit, yet she descended to the utmost tenderness 
and care for you, performing the pai acts of 
service to - in your infancy, as a mother anda 
hurse too. I charge you, before the Lord, honour and 
obey, love and cherish, your dear mother.” 2 
‘enn embarked, and arrived safely in the Delaware 
with his company. Most of his contemporaries, to 
whom lands were ceded in these regions by the go- 
vernment at home, held that they had by that cession 
acquired all the ights, and that no other 
parties were entitled to a voice in the matter. Not 
so thought William Penn. Immediately on landing, 
he made arrangements for meeting the chief men of 
the Indians, who were still numerous in the regi 
and for purchasing from them a district sufficient for 
the purposes of the colonists. A grand convocation, 
accordingly, of the Indians and settlers, the latter 
headed by Penn, was held near the site of the present 
city of Philadelphia. The natives came to the — 
of meeting in ~_ numbers, and all armed ; Penn 
came, with his friends, unarmed. The only mark of 
distinction which the leader of the settlers presented 
was a sash of blue silk net-work, and the parchment- 
roll which he held in his hand, and which contained 
the conditions of the treaty. The Indians, on his 
approach, threw down their arms, and seated them- 
salves on the ground ; on which their chiefs announced 
to Penn that they were ready to hear him. Tradition 
has preserved the main points in Penn’s address on 
this memorable occasion. 

He began—* The Great Spirit,” he said, “who 
made him and them, who ruled the heaven and the 
earth, and who knew the innermost thoughts of man, 
knew that he and his friends had a hearty desire to 
live in peace and friendship with them, and to serve 
them to the utmost of their power. It was not their 
custom to use hostile weapons against their fellow- 
creatures, for which reason they come unarmed. 
Their object was not to do injury, and thus ce 
the Great Spirit, but to do good. They were then 
on the b pathway of faith and good will, so 
that no advantage was to be taken on either side, 
all was to be openness, brotherhood, and love.” After 
these and other words, he unrolled the parchment, and 
by means of the same interpreter, conveyed to them, 
article by article, the conditions of the purchase, 
the words of the compact then made for their eternal 
union. * Among other things (says the writer of an 
abstract of the Memoirs of Penn in the Edinbu 
Review), they were not to be molested in their 
lawful pursuits, even in the territory they had alie- 
nated, it was to be common to them and the 
English. They were to have the same liberty to 
do all things therein relating to the improvement 
of their grounds, and providing sustenance for their 
families, which the English had, If any disputes 
should arise between the two, they should be settled 
by twelve persons, half of whom should be En 

ish, and half Indians, He then paid them for the 
land, and made them many presents besides, from 
the merchandise which had been spread before them. 
Having done this, he laid the roll of parchment on the 
ground, observing again that the ground should be 
common to both people. He then added, that he 
would not do as the M ders did, that is, call 
them children or brothers only, for often parents were 
apt to whip their children too séverely, and brothers 
sometimes would differ: neither would he compare 
between him and them to a chain, 

the rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree might 
and break it; but he should consider them as the 
same flesh and blood with the Christians, and the same 
as if one man’s body were to be divided into bod ry 
He then took up parchment, and presen pf 
the sachem who wore the horn in the chaplet, 
desired him and the other sachems to preserve it care- 
fully for three generations, that their children mi 
know what had between them, just as if he 
remained hi with them to repeat it.” 

The Indian chiefs answered in lengthened 
and pledged themselves “to live in love with William 
Penn and his children, so long as sun and moon should 
endure.” The treaty was concluded—a treaty of 
which it has been remarked with truthful severity, 
that it was the only one concluded between orn 
and Christians that was not ratified by oaths, and 
only one that never was’ broken ! 

his was at least the case while William Penn and 
his friends, the makers of the treaty, lived to carry its 
conditions into effect. Subsequent to this convocation, 
among settlers for the estab- 
lishment of equable laws, and fifty-nine statutes were 
passed statutes testify not less 
than to the enlightenment 


present da: 


should be i introduction 


affords a wonderful proof of 


moral feeling end seguelty of Williams Penn. 


| 
| 
| 
iliam Penn behaved with astonishing firmness . 
pnd 
of 
door-keeper took it off, but the judge ordered it to be : 7 
replaced, and then fined the wearer for contempt of and ability of William Penn. He abolished capital wy, 
court. Penn demanded to know what law or statute punishments, excepting in the two cases of murder / 
he had here violated, in answer to which the record, and high treason ; — he made the prisons of the 
: : : struction. That the enlightened of the 
his “I tell you to be | 
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After a residence of two years in Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing which time he was incessantly engaged in labour- 
for the public good, Penn returned to Great Britain, 
a to undergo new persecutions for conscience’ sake. 
The Revolution ended his public troubles in a great 
measure, but he was afterwards afflicted by severe do- 
mestic distress, losing both his wife and his son. After 
travelling to recruit his health and spirits, he married 
a second time, and in 1699 returned for two additional 
years to his beloved colony of Pennsylvania. Coming 
in to = he was attacked with gery in 
be latter ys, and Sy ae in 1718, at the 
age of seventy-four. ‘To the last, or as long at least 
as the ability was left to him, he continued unwea- 
riedly to preach and publish those doctrines on which 
he conceived the welfare of mankind to depend. 

In the Life of Penn, drawn up by Thomas Clark- 
son, we find his character summed up in a few words. 
“He was a kind husband, a tender father, a noble 
patriot, and a good man.” ‘The effects of his labours 
can never be effaced or forgotten in the colony which 
he founded. Like all of the sect to which he attached 
himself, Penn was extremely neat and cleanly in 
son and attire, and his dislike to tobacco-smoking 
well nigh undermined his popularity in his trans- 
atlantic settlements. But his great merits overbore 
all such petty objections. 


r- 


JOHNSON’S PILGRIMAGES TO THE SPAS. 


Dr James Jounson, physician-extraordinary to the 
late king, who some years ago produced an agreeably- 
written semi-medical work, called “Change of Air, or 
the Pursuit of Health and Recreation,” has now 
brought forward a volume of an equally lively and 
useful kind, which he has named “ Pilgrimages to the 
Spas.” These piigrimages include visits, we believe, 
to nearly all the places of resort for mineral waters on 
the continent, and particularly those in Belgium and 
Germany ; each spa being made the subject of medical 
investigation, with an account of the maladies to 
which it is properly applicable, whether in bathing or 
drinking. From any little knowledge we possess of a 
few of the spas visited by the doctor, we should say 
thgt his observations are just, and well worthy the 
consideration of invalids who contemplate change of 
air and mineral-water drinking in the approaching 
summer, 

Among other places on the Upper Rhine visited 
by the learned and witty doctor, was Franzensbad, 
which has become celebrated of late years for baths 
‘of mineral mud ; and as these are still a novelty, and 
were probably never before heard of by our readers, 
we shall, by way of specimen of the writer’s style of 
conveying information, extract his description of this 
very strange kind of baths. 

“Among the novelties—t dentalisms, or, as 
some would call them, extravaganzas—of Germany, 
the mud-baths deserve the ‘ passing tribute’ of a short 
notice. But, alas! there is ‘nothing new under the 
sun’—or under the earth. To the mud of the Nile 
and the Ganges, virtues almost miraculous—even the 
creative power of life—have been attributed, time 
immemorial. Who does not know that the life of 
Marius was preserved by a mud-bath in the Mintur- 
nian marshes! The instincts of animals, too, are not 
to be overlooked. We all know the extreme tenacity 
of life possessed by eels—owing perhaps to their fre- 
quent use of mud-baths. Swine are proverbially 
subject to cutaneous complaints, especially measles ; 
to prevent or cure which, nature seems to prompt the 
daily employment of mud-baths in the summer sea- 
son. A remarkable instance of the force of instinct 
is afforded by the Indian buffalo. That animal im- 
merses himself daily, during the hot season, in mud, 
up to the very nose; by which means we may con- 

de that he avoids the jungle fever, or cures himself 
of liver complaints. ‘the alligator offers another 
example. en he has swallowed a buffalo or a 
tiger, he buries himself up to the nose in mud, on the 
S shores of the Ganges, no doubt for the promotion 


n. 

It is unnecessary to multiply the virtues of mud- 
baths. Those who desire cma proofs must repair to 
Franzensbad in Bohemia, where they will see—not 
mud but bog baths in perfection, though they are 
now also got up very well in Marienbad, Carlsbad, 

ve alluded to the tiful supply of which 
the immediate vieinity of offers to the 
mud-bathers. This earth contains the following ma- 
terials, namely—the fibres of plants not decomposed, 
and whose organisation is recognisable—matters 
soluble in water, such as vegetable substances rich in 
carbon, and of a yellow colour—sulphate of lime—sul- 
phate of phate of iron—alum—bitumi- 
nous extractive matter—oxide of iron—fine sand. 

Thus we see that the mere boggy material of the 
mud-bath contains many substances that may and do 
exercise a considerable physiological action on the 
body, and medicinal agency on the constitution. 


peat bog is carried to the neighbourhood of the 
baths, and there allowed to dry to some extent. It 
is then from the woody fibres and 


coarser materials, when it is mixed with the mineral 
water of the Louisenquelle into the consistence of a 
very soft poultice. In this state it is heated by steam 
to a temperature varying from 80 degrees to 100 
degrees of Fahrenheit, when it is ready for the bather, 
being worked up by means of wooden instrumen 
and the hands into a complete black amalgam. 
took the mud-bath here at Marienbad and Carlsbad, 
and do not regret the experiments. I confess that 
at first I felt some repugnance, not fear, in plunging 
into the black peat poultice ; but when t to the chin 
ors 97 degrees) I felt more comfortable than 
had ever been, even in the baths of Schlangenbad, 
Wilbad, or Pfeffers. The material is so dense, that 
‘ou are some time in sinking to the bottom of the 
bath ; and I could not help fancying myself in Ma- 
homet’s tomb, suspended between heaven and earth, 
but possessing consciousness, which I fear the prophet 
did not enjoy. There was one drawback on the mud- 
bath, or peat-poultice. We cannot roll about, like a 
ise or whale, as in the water-bath, without con- 
siderable effort, so dense is the medium in which we 
lie ; but I found that I could use friction to all 
of the body, with great ease, in consequence of the 
unctuous and lubricating quality of the bath. After 
twenty minutes’ immersion, I felt an excitement of 
the surface, quite different from that of the common 
mineral warm baths—even of those of Wisbaden, 
Kissengen, or Schwalbach—attended, as I fancied, by 
elevation of spirits. 

Whilst I was thus philosophising, like Diogenes in 
my tub, the thought came across my mind that I 
would have a dive in the sable mixture. I knew that 
the sun and winds had so tanned my complexion, that 
it would not suffer by immersion ; and if my hair 
should dyed black, the change would certainly 
be for the better. I therefore disappeared like an eel 
in the mud; but, on emerging from the bog, I thought 
I should have been suffocated before I cleared my face 
from the tenacious cataplasm. I had now been nearly 
half an hour in the Schlammbad, and prepared to quit, 
as the mixture was fast cooling down, and the heat 
could not be kept up, as in the water-bath. On rais- 
ing myself slowly and perpendicularly, with at least 
twenty pounds of mud on my surface, I caught a full- 
length portrait of myself in the glass, and I think the 
view would have sickened Narcissus of self-contem- 
plation for ever! I was really shocked at my sudden 
a into the Ethiopian, and began to doubt 
whether I should ever ‘change my hue’ again. The 
warm water-bath was close at hand, but I had the 
presence of mind not to jump into it at once, as I 
should, in that case, render it a black wash-tub ; but 
after clearing away, with both hands, some sixteen or 
eighteen pounds of peat-varnish from my body, I rolled 
into the clear fluid, where it required half an hour’s 
rubbing and scrubbing to purify myself from the 
‘Bain de Boue.” Both on this, and on subsequent 
oceasions, at Marienbad, Carlsbad, and Teplitz, I 
experienced a degree of exhilaration, strength, and 
elasticity, from the mud-bath, which I had never done 
from any other. ‘The iron in these baths, instead of 
corrugating the skin, as I expected, imparts to it a 
glossy or sattiny feel and softness quite peculiar—and 
i more in degree than the waters of Schlangen- 


The bog-earth is well picked, and in some places 
sifted, so as to remove all the fibrous and woody parts, 
leaving the fat unctuous substance to be mixed with 
the mineral water of the place. In general, these 
baths produce a pricking sensation, and sometimes an 
eruption on the skin, an effect which I did not expe- 
rience. They are therefore much used in old and 
obstinate cutaneous complaints, as well as in glandular 
swellings, sequences of gout, rheumatism, &c. ‘They 
are very exciting to the nervous system, and should 
not be used where there are any local inflammations, 
or much general excitability of the constitution. They 
do not lose their heat so rapidly as the water-baths, 
and consequently they maintain the volatile and pene- 
trating principles longer than the latter. They are 
much employed in paralysis, chronic ulcers, and cuta- 
neous affections. 

Here and at other spas where mud-baths are em- 
ployed, I met with several veteran warriors, whose 
aching wounds reminded them too often of battle- 
fields and bloody campaigns. ‘They almost all agreed 
in attributing more efficacy to these than to the com- 
mon baths; and I think, from what I have seen, 
heard, and felt, that there is much truth in these 
statements. The Schlammbads have one advantage 
over the others, which is more prized on the continent 
than in England—the facilities which they afford the 
bathers, both male and female, of receiving morning 
visits from their friends while in the mud, and that 
without any violation of delicacy, propriety, or deco- 
rum ; for their persons are more completely veiled 
than in any dress, even of the most dense and sable 
furs of Russia. An English lady of rank at Teplitz, 
was visited by her physician and friends while im- 
mersed to the chin in peat-bog. They read to her, 
and conversed with her, till the signal was given for 
exchanging the black varnish for the limpid 
purifying wave, when they retired. 

Baron Aimé has collected from various sources a 
host of cases, of all kinds of maladies, cured or relieved 
by the waters of Franzensbad ; but into these it is 
unnecessary to go. Here the tyrant fashion has 
caused a comparative desertion for the more attractive 

if not more sanative springs, of Marienbad, 


and | respecting the administration of 


Carlsbad, and Teplitz. The qualities of the mud, and 

the profusion of the Amy at Franzensbad, however, 

-— probably turn eurrent by and bye in its 
vour.” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
STEEPLE-CHASING. 


Tue following paragraph lately appeared in an Edin- 
burgh newspaper :— 

“The Uphall steeple-chase came off on Saturday 
last at Uphall, on the farm of Bangour, occupied by 
Mr Glen. ‘The course, which was upwards of three 
miles in length, was nearly that adopted last year. 
Owing to the vicinity of the place to Edinburgh, and 
the beautiful weather, the spectators were exceedingly 
numerous ; carriages and vehicles of all descriptions 
occupied the ground, while the pedestrians crowded 
every place from which a view of the course might 
be obtained. Five horses started, namely, The Re- 
turned, Falcon, Doubtful, Moonshine, and Ellen. On 
starting, The Returned took the lead, followed by 
Faleon, Doubtful, Moonshine, and Ellen; and in 
this state they continued till they came to the first 
fence, a stone wall, which The Returned and Faleon 
took at once; Doubtful and Moonshine refused 
twice, but went over at the third attempt. Ellen 
would not look at it, and was therefore put out 
of the race. The next obstacle they came to was a 
brook, of fully eighteen feet wide, which The Re- 
turned and Falcon cleared without wincing. Doubt- 
ful also attempted the leap, but, coming he fell 
into the water with his rider, who was of course 
thrown off. Neither was much hurt, however, and 
they continued the race. Moonshine looked at the 
brook, and then quietly waded through. They then 
went down the course, as far as the eye could see, in 
the same order, The Returned being considerably 
ahead, followed by Falcon. They were for some time 
hidden from view by a hill, on coming over which 
they were still in the same order. When coming to- 
wards the run in, they encountered a hedge of con- 
siderable height, which The Returned and Doubtful 
took in gallant style, as did Moonshine ; but Falcon, 
who came second to it, instead of springing over, 
brushed through it, and fell on the other side totally 
exhausted. ‘They then came to the brook, higher up 
its course, which was taken by The Returned and 
Doubtful. Moonshine attempted it this time, but fell 
into the water, and was d d out half dead, with 
considerable difficulty. The Returned then came to 
the post, winning the race, followed by Doubtful, the 
other three having dropped out, as we have men- 
tioned, at various periods of the chase. The whole 
run was accomplished in nine minutes ; and it was 
the general opinion that ‘The Returned might have 
trotted for the last quarter of a mile, and won after 

We are happy to say that no serious accident 
occurred throughout.” 

While animated, we believe, by no ascetic or aus- 
tere feelings respecting the amusements of any class 
of men, we cannot help remarking, that that particular 
sport called steeple-chasing, if the above be any fair 
example of it, appears scarcely to be warranted by 
the simplest considerations of humanity. The ob- 
structions presented to a straight course in a well- 
enclosed country, such as ours now is, seem to point 
out that this is no longer an appropriate mode of 
recreation, and should therefore be consigned to a 
place amongst the things that were. Horses brushing 
through hedges, and falling exhausted on the other 
side, or precipitating themselves half-dead into the 
water-courses they would vainly try to cross, are de- 
tails which should warn all real gentlemen to give up 
a sport which in different circumstances might, we 
can well believe, be pursued without impropriety. It 
may be worth while for this class to consider how 
they can with consistency condemn, in their capacity 
as justices, the cruelties sometimes inflicted by carters 
upon their impoverished horses, if they thus, for mere 
amusement, subject their own more generous coursers 
to barbarities not less extreme, and which entirely 
want that tyrant’s plea of necessity, which may too 
often be pleaded, with an appearance of truth, by the 
other parties. 

PUNISHMENT OF ABORIGINES. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark what tremendous 
evils have arisen from the reckless disregard of justice 
towards the aborigines of our colonies. Better prin- 
ciples have now, we believe, been generally adopted 
with respect to these children of nature—nothing, for 
instance, could be more noble than the conduct of the 
New Zealand Company in all respects towards their 
aborigines. But now, it seems, all idea of open 
injustice has been given up, evil is still to be appre- 
hended from the notions of many of our colonists 

ini i ir criminal law. . 


Some time last year, two natives were ~~, ~- with 
all the proper formalities, at Perth, in Western 


aye for their imputed concern in the ee 
a white man a few years back. The autho: 
and colonists seem to have considered this act as one 


of 


rfect justice, as well as policy, supposing that it 


We believe 
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it to be one of neither justice nor policy. These un- 

tutored beings have not our ideas of crime. Possibly 

the act was not unprovoked. To be seized and put to 

death, however formally, for such an offence, seems to 

them at the best an act of revenge. In this light, or 

more probably as an act of aggression, it is viewed by 

all their surviving friends. Accordingly, we find that, 

on the execution of the two men taking place at Perth, 

the tribes assembled in a most threatening manner on 

the surrounding heights, and kindled fires to alarm 

others at a distance, showing, in short, such disposi- 

tions, that protracted hostilities may fairly be appre- 

hended as the consequence of this ill-omened exercise 

of power. ‘The South Australians have been commit- 

ting similar mistakes. The — hanged two na- 

tives who had been accused of murdering shipwrecked 

seamen—telling them and their friends, “ it was thus 

that the white man punished injuries committed on 

his tribe.” We consider both incidents as most un- 

fortunate—insomuch that, in choosing a place of settle- 

ment for any one in whom we were interested, we 

would unquestionably take them into consideration, 
as not pro, but contra, the colonies in which they took 

place. ‘They are calculated to engender, in the na- 

tives, in both instances, sentiments very unfavourable 
to the colonists. ‘These will be henceforth looked upon 
as only a more cool and deliberate species of murder- 
ers. Plans will be laid for revenging the deaths of 
the quasi-malefactors. Hostilities will commence, 
which may not Le: certainly end in the triumph of 
the colonists, and which, at the ~~ least, must oc- 
cupy their attention to the neglect of the more proper 
and peaceful pursuits which they originally contem- 
plated. Indeed, it is impossible to tell what extent of 
evil may arise from these single rash acts, proceeding 
pen» d upon erroneous notions of the rationale of 
punishment. 

With regard to the contentions between aborigines 
and settlers in general, the barbarous character of the 
former in all cases seems to be held as a presumption 
against them. We, on the contrary, considering the 
false maxims and merciless acts which our degree of 
civilisation admits of, are much inclined to lay the pre- 
sumption on the other side. The case between these 
two parties reminds us a good deal of what was said 
by a witty member of the Scottish bar (now on the 
i, when areport came to Edinburgh that a cer- 
tain Highland gentleman, noted fora fiery though not 
ungenerous temperament, had been killed by a bull. 
“Well, then,” said Mr C., “one thing I am quite cer- 
tain of ; G—— must have been the aggressor.” 


THE SCOTCH CURRENCY SYSTEM, 


The great occasional derangement of the currency in 
England, some time ago led to a parliamentary inquir 
into the nature and business of banks of issue ; and, 
in the course of the investigation, it appears to have 
been alleged by various witnesses, that one material 
cause of the irregularities was the heedless and undue 
issuing of notes by provincial bankers, over whose 
ar ea there exists no kind of methodic check. 

hether or not this was a true statement of the case, 
it is not our present purpose to inquire ; our object in 
noticing the subject at all, is to repel the dame 
which, no doubt from misapprehension, were at the 
same time made respecting the Scottish banks, whose 
proceedings were classed very unjustly with those of 
the country banks in England. 

The long-continued and safe note-circulation of Scot- 
land, is one of the inost surprising things in the whole 
history of money, and instead of meriting reproach, 
or being threatened with ruin, it deserves the calmest 
investigation, and, as far as circumstances will permit, 
should furnish an example to be followed in other 
countries. It appears from official returns, that during 
the period of seven years from 1833 to 1840, the highest 
circulation of notes in England was L.31,503,000, and 
the lowest L.20,381,000 ; while in Scotland the highest 
was L.3,122,000, and the lowest L.2,765,000. fas. 
paring these amounts with the population, commerce, 
rental, &c., of both countries respectively, it is found 
that Scotland has conducted all its business on a dis- 
a, small circulation : instead of havin 
nm circulation from about two to three millions 
notes at any one time, it should have had, at the 
lowest, to be in exact proportion with England — 
L.5,200,000 as res population, L.3,800,000 as re- 
spects rental, L.7,200,000 as respects shipping, or 
L.5,500,000 as respects agriculture. Instead, there- 
fore, of Keeping either of these large sums floating in 
the hands of the people, in the form of notes, it 
= between two and three millions afloat. What 
makes the matter a little more surprising, during the 
period referred to, England possessed a certain amount 
of circulatory medium in gold, in addition to its no 
whereas Scotland never has had any thing like a go 
circulation ; in point of fact, tradesmen north of the 
‘Tweed scarcely see a sovereign once in six months, 
and many persons would view them with suspicion if 
offered. Here, then, is a paradox to be solved—how 
does it happen that, reckoning proportionally, Scot- 
land is able to conduct its affairs with from a third to 
& half of the circulating medjum of England? The 
reason in brief is, that Kcotland manages its banking 
business with’ a d of prudence and dexterity that 
nevér has been attained in England, and from which 
England, rains from deriving any 
useful lesson. best explanation of the pheno- 
menon is that given by a gentl fully competent 
to write upon the subject, Mtr 


eman 
of tis 


National Bank of Scotland, in his “Remarks on the 
Scottish System of Banking.” 

After adverting to the foregoing statements re- 
specting the comparative smallness of the circulation 
of bank paper, he proceeds to the causes which are jn 
constant operation to secure such an economical use 
of the Scotch notes, and produce the very extraordi- 

difference in the amount of the note circulation 
of the two countries. “These causes are twofold : 
the first consists in the absence of all or any charge or 
commission by the Scotch bankers on the cash trans- 
actions with their customers, when drawing out or 
paying in money ; and the second is, the uniform 
practice of all Scotch bankers immediately to allow, 
on payment into account, interest on all moneys, with- 
out any reference to the length of time such may 
remain in the hands of the banker. 

In order more fully to appreciate the importance 
and the effect of the first cause, namely, absence of all 
charges of commission in cash transactions, it must be 
recollected that a very general practice prevails in 
England of charging a commission in similar trans- 
actions ; and, consequently, there, when a nome 2 
ceives a sum of money, he pauses, and calculates 
whether it will not be more advantageous for him, if 
he has a payment to make within a few days, to retain 
the money in his own safe, and so save the cost of 
commission ; or whether, if he pay it into his banker, 
he will gain in interest more than the amount of com- 
mission ; and if not, he retains the money in his cus- 
tody, and thereby increases the sum of paper in the 
circle. 

With regard to the second cause, namely, the allow- 
ing of interest on moneys deposited (which, it may be 
here remarked, is not in general practice in England), 
a much more powerful influence is in operation for 
limiting the circulation of Scotch notes, because, i 
Scotland, where two kinds of accounts are kept by 
the bankers with their customers, namely, one named 
a deposit-account, wherein the party generally is 
ditor, and in which interest is constantly accruing 
his favour, and, of course, is increased by every pay- 
ment made to the banker ; the other is termed a cash 
account, wherein the customer is usually debtor, and 
therefore he has a decided advantage by every pay- 
ment which he makes, seeing he thereby reduces the 
amount of interest running against him—so that, 
in truth, in both cases and classes of accounts, the 
Scotch banker holds out great inducements to his 
customers to pay over to him any sum collected (the 
same, be it remembered, being always in notes), 
thereby reducing the circulation. 

Thus, it has been shown that very considerable in- 
ducements are held out by the Scotch banker to the 

ublic for confining the circulation, and that unusual 
facilities are afforded to every class of society in Scot- 
land, for transacting business freely and frequently 
with the bankers ; all which inducements and facilities 
keep the amount of the circulation down to the lowest 
possible limit.” 

{In other words, there is a rapid return of all 
notes issued—a note goes out one day and returns 
the next, or at farthest in a few days, and no sooner 
is it back to its bank, than it is again sent out to 
perform the same brief round. The consequence is, 
that the whole money in the country is incessantly 
shifting hands, never at rest in people’s pockets, or 
desks, or boxes, for more than a day or two at a time 
—— cases excepted), so that, in reality, the 

otch pound note may be said to go through about 
double the work of an English sovereign—hence the 
comparative smallness of the circulating medium. ] 

“ Attention is now required to the arrangements 
amongst the bankers themselves, which prove an 
important bar or check for regulating and limiting 
the note circulation of Scotland, namely, the ab- 
solute necessity which exists, making it imperative 
upon the Scotch banker to provide, and have at all 
times, and in full command, an ample fund to enable 
him ae to retire and withdraw (by prompt pay- 
ment) all the notes which inevitably get into the 
hands of another banker, by means of the constant 
payments made to him by his various customers. 

The retiring and withdrawing of these notes is 
managed by the different bankers exchanging with 
each other, almost daily, note for note, and receiving 
for any surplus of notes which may be held, prompt 
rn or an equivalent corresponding to money in 

mdon as at that moment; so that every Scotch 
banker, fully alive to his situation, looks steadily to 
the issue of his notes, being well aware that the notes 
which he pays away to-day will be returned upon him 
next exchange day ; therefore having to provide for 
them, by their withdrawal from circulation, such pro- 
vision exhausts his London funds (which to a Scotch 
banker are his most valuable means), consequently, he 
will not rashly reduce them ; and thus, fearing a re- 
turn of notes upon him, he will not imprudently issue 
his paper—so it is seen that the practice of ex- 
changing notes in Scotland acts immediately and effi- 
ciently as a bar or check to the over-issue of notes 


The preceding remarks, therefore, appear to prove, 
most a that, seeing there is no gold cir- 
culation in Scotland (notes completely supplying its 
place), it is self-evident that the amount of notes cir- 
culating in Scotland can only exist to the extent 
which is absolutely required for the daily uses of the 


country, and to prevent a return to a state of barter ; 
that the Scotch notes cannot afford any facility for 


demand in gold in England, nor are they used in 
Scotland for that purpose—it is consequently obvious 
that the issue of notes by bankers resident in Scot- 
land cannot be fairly chargeable with deranging the 
currency of Great Britain, nor that the Scotch 
bankers can be held guilty of counteracting the efforts 
2 the directors of the Bank of England to attain that 
object. 

Since, then, the Scotch bankers cannot be held re- 
sponsible for any evil attendant on the existing system 
of currency in England, and seeing that Scotland has 
thriven under her own system, it is devoutly to be 
wished that the evidence given before the select com- 
mittee respecting the (supposed) conduct of Scotch 
bankers, here shown to be erroneous, may not have a 
baneful influence on the opinion and resolutions of her 
Majesty’s government, and that Scotland may con- 
tinue to enjoy her present system and currency, 
whereby she has flourished, and without which her 
commerce, her manufactures, her agriculture, and her 
industry, would be immediately paralysed, and all 
would suffer to a degree which is painful to contem- 
plate, whereby the best interests of that portion of 
the empire would be incalculably injured.” 

There is not a person in Scot who will not cor- 
dially unite in the sentiments here so ably expressed. 


STORY OF MANDRIN, THE SMUGGLER 
CAPTAIN. 
In the public records of Montbrison, a town in the 
south of France, near the banks of the Rhone, there 
is a most remarkable document, which has as remark- 
able a history. The paper is brief ; it is a receipt, and 
originated in the following circumstances. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, or, to 
be more pointed, in the year 1764, Mandrin, the 
famous brigand, presented himself at the gates of 
Montbrison. He was accompanied by such a force, 
that no one dreamed of offering the slightest resist- 
ance. He took possession of the place in the same 
manner as the Duke of Nemours had done in the 
sixteenth century ; but with this difference in favour 
of the brigand, that the latter exacted not one coin 
from the inhabitants, and caused a rigorous discipline 
to be observed by his band. One of them, who ven- 
tured to appropriate an article of the most trifling 
value, was publicly punished in the market-place. 

After making various dispositions for security of his 
own safety and that of his men during their stay, and 
for relieving the inhabitants from fear, Louis Mandrin, 
elegantly attired in a rich court habit, according to 
the accounts of the old people of the place, betook 
himself, accompanied by two of his men in the dress 
of lacqueys, to the house of M. Palmaroux, receiver of 
taxes for the district. He entered with the greatest 
coolness into the dwelling in question, but at the same 
time with that urbanity of deportment which he knew 
well how to assume, and by which he took a pride in 
distinguishing himself from the vulgar bandits of the 
day. 

«“M. Palmaroux,” said he to the receiver-general, 
“T am come to do myself the honour of supping with 
you.” ‘This speech was accompanied with a low bow, 
and’an elegant wave of the hat, which was ornamented 
by a nodding plume of feathers. “May I request to 
know, sir, to whom I am indebted for the honour of 
this visit ? answered M. Palmaroux, stammering 
through surprise and a suspicion that his free-and-easy 
visiter, though not known to him, was not of a very 
pleasant order of persons. “A very simple question 
that is, and very easily answered, Mr Receiver-gene- 
ral,” said the brigand ; “ my name is Louis Mandrin.” 

“ Louis Mandrin !” stuttered out the tax-gatherer. 

“Pray, do not make a noise, M. Palmaroux,” 
Mandrin ; “that would be imprudent ; and do not be 
alarmed. You judge by report ; it is wrong to do so. 
The only way to acquire a knowledge of people is to 
see them close at hand ; and that is precisely the ad- 
vantage which I meant to give you in coming thus to 
treat with you, glass in hand.” “Treat with me !” 
cried M. Palmaroux ; “I do not comprehend what 
kind of relations there can be between you and me.” 
The financier did not speak the exact truth here ; for 
a certain tremulousness in his voice, and nervous 
agitation in his limbs, indicated that he had made a 

guess at the business hinted at by his visiter. 
andrin did not allow him at any rate to remain 

in the dark. “Oh !” said the brigand, “ our treaty 
not one that requires any discussion. It is a simple 
matter ; ‘conclude and sign ’ You will find me 
perfectly honourable, and scrupulously regular in my 
transactions. What! I compromise the credit of an 
honest receiver? Nothing is farther from my thoughts. 
I am all for right and justice, and that is the reason 
that I usually travel with a few musqueteers about 
me ; for you know, my dear Mr Financier, it requires 
a certain degree of energy in this world of ours to 
make equity triumphant. But we'll talk of business 
; let us first sup. Where are the ladies ¢ 
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Oh !, they have concealed themselves, 1 wager. What 
nonsense! They told me that Madame Palmaroux is 
musical; I shall be enchanted to hear her. One of 
the di le features of my profession is the de- 

ivation of musie, You would scarcely believe, m 
} Palmaroux, how much I miss it. Your 


” 
sir,” stammered out the receiver ; “ but 
I fear—I fear my wife is indisposed” —— 

“To see me?” interrupted the bandit in his turn. 
“Oh these confounded reputations! But I would 
soon reassure your lady.” In fine, with not the best 
grace in the world, M. Palmaroux was necessitated to 
make his wife appear. Madame Palmaroux was a 
woman ; and though she could not enter the presence 
of the famous brigand without fear and trembling, 
yet she took the precaution to ap as well dressed 
as possible, reasoning with herself probably in some 
such way as this: “ Though one cannot help being 

tened for a robber, it is needless making one’s- 
self a fright for all that.” The supper was announced. 
drin presented to Madame Palmaroux a very 
white hand, decorated with a variety of costly rings. 
In the supper-room, the brigand kept his two pre- 
tended lacqueys behind his chair. During the repast, 
the conversation was light and animating. The visiter 
of the receiver chatted of the court, theatres, romances, 
and Madame Pompadour, and dropt not a word re- 
garding the motive of his visit. But, at the dessert, 
changed the conversation so markedly, that ma- 
dame foresaw what wascoming. Her husband begged 
her to retire, but she requested to remain, imagining 
that the man who chatted so gaily with her would be 
accessible to her influence in the business about to be 
transacted. But she soon found that Mandrin had 
two characters, and that there were points on which 
he made no concessions. 

“Well,” said Mandrin, swallowing a final glass of 
champagne, “ let us finish our business. How much, 
Mr Receiver, have we in our treasury ?” 

“Ah! very little, M. Mandrin,” said Palmaroux ; 
“the people will not pay. They lock their chests 

us, and beat our collectors.” 

“ Ah! that is very ill done, indeed,” said the bandit ; 
“but let us not lose time. How much have we 
exactly !” “Perhaps from seven to eight hundred 
livres, more or less,” answered the receiver-general. 
“Take care what you say, my dear M. Palmaroux,” 
said Mandrin, “ you know that accuracy is every thing 
in financial matters. And don’t imagine that I come 
to you spoliator. By no means; I am not one of 
those sort of fellows. I intend to put into your 
coffer, in place of money, a good and valid receipt— 
One much more regular, I shall be bold to say, than 
most of those you receive. You understand, it shall 
& quittance, signed by me, and sealed with my 
with a hundred and fifty muskets at my 

ive weight to the document, It will be a 
receipt ; agg Dome in the world would ac- 

a tender. me, Father Palmaroux, with- 
words, what sum have you on hand at 


the brigand’s manner led Father Pal- 
ux to delay no longer. “Upon 7 conscience, 
six thousand livres.” At these words, Mandrin took 
from his pocket a scrap of paper, and glancing at it, 
said, “ Six thousand seven hundred and ; 
that is the sum you have exactly. You see, my dear 
receiver, we are pretty well informed. But seven 
hundred and ninety livres is » small matter in the 
conscience of a receiver-general.” ‘The bandit then 
turned to one of his lacquey-attendants, and said, 
“ Accompany Mr Receiver to his office, and get from 
him the sum of six thousand seven hundred and 
ninety livres. You know that I never touch money ; 
it the rs ; and, besides, it would be ungal- 
lant to leave Mae here alone. I have also the 
quittance to write. carry stam ways about 
with me. Regularity in tinge 


And, in truth, the brigand drew from his pocket a 
small containing proper stamps, with writi 
materials. Having first carefully turned up a portion o 
the table-cloth to prevent any staining, he then wrote 
outa receipt in the following terms :—“ I, the under- 
signed Louis Mandrin, having collected from the cof- 


Fy 


declare the said receiver 
recourse on part rmers-general or their 
agents—in notification of which I leave him the pre- 
sent ipt to serve as an available and valid dis- 
.——Lovis MANDRIN.” 

this exploit, Mandrin took a courteous leave 


of his host and and, soon after, of the town of 
Montbrison. Though Monsieur and Madame Palma- 
roux could not say much for the pleasure resulti 
from the visit to them, yet they ever afterwards 
spoke with wonder of the urbanity of the notorious 
After a life in which strange affectations of breed- 
oven of direct generosity, were min, 


of violence and spoliation, chiefly in the 
department of was con- 
and broken on wheel. Sir Walter Scott, 
parative apathy which he him- 


when undergoing his final punishment, declared with 
his dying breath that he fate no pain, the first blows 
having so deadened his sensations, as to render the 
rest productive of no suffering. 


GLOVES. 
TuE origin of gre is usually ascribed to oriental 


countries, though one would think that nature must 
have dictated the invention of them in latitudes of a 
less temperate order than those comprising what we 
usually call the East. However this may be, the first 
written account of the use of gloves is to be met with 
in the Book of Ruth, which refers to the of the 
Judges in Israel. The common version of the Scrip- 
tures has the following verse, in the book in question : 
* Now this was the manner in former time in Israel, 
concerning redeeming, and concerning changing, to 
confirm all things ; a man plucked off his shoe, and 
ve it to his neighbour ; and this was a testimony in 
srael.” ‘The word translated here into shoe is ren- 
dered into glove, or covering for the hand, in the 
Chaldee paraphrase on the Scriptures, and, from the 
fact that the glove was for ages afterwards used as a 
pledge of faith, the latter interpretation may be deemed 
the correct one. Where King David declares that he 
will cast his shoe over Edom, it has also been held 
that he means his glore. ‘These explanations, bein 
countenanced by Casaubon and other scholars, woul 
lead us to the inference that the hands were fitted 
with coverings at a very early period among the Jews 
and Chaldeans. 

Among the Greeks, gloves were employed at a very 
remote period. In describing the aged sire of Ulysses 
at work in his garden, Homer alludes, in the most 
unequivocal manner, to his use of coverings both for 
feet and hands. 

** His buskins old, in former service torn, 
But well repair’d ; and gloves against the thorn.” 

It would not seem, however, that the custom of using 
gloves was universal among the Greeks. Zenophon 
cites it as a proof of the effeminacy of the Persians, 
that they not only covered head and feet, but guarded 
their hands against the cold with thick gloves. Gloves 
seem, in truth, to have been held somewhat puppyish 
among the Greeks. Athenus mentions a curious 
use made of such articles by a noted glutton and epi- 
cure of Athens. Forks a | among the non-existences 
in those days, the gourmand in question put on gloves, 
that he might have the start of his nei teteet in his 
attack on the good things of the table, by being able 
to handle them piping-hot. The early Romans stood 
much in the same position with respect to gloves as 
the Greeks. Living in a temperate clime, they did not 
feel necessitated to use them ; and hence, in the utili- 
tarian days of the republic, gloves were held effemi- 
nate. They crept into general use, however, with the 
decay of the old stern virtue, and we find a philosopher 
of the first century of the Christian era Sovtidiier 

inst the prevalence of a practice so degenerate. In 
the time of Pliny the Younger, an era a little later, 
they appear to have been worn by most people. In 
alluding to his uncle’s secretary, Pliny mentions, that, 
on the famous journey to Vesuvius, that personage 
wore gloves in writing, on account of the cold. 

Such are the scanty accounts which we possess re- 
garding the use of this article of wear among the 
eastern nations, the Greeks, and the Romans. The 
Teutonic inhabitants of the north of Europe appear 
to have been early led to the invention of gloves, by 
the necessities of clime and position. The word glove 
itself shows how early the people of Britain wore cover- 
ings for the hand, the Saxon glo/, having the same 
meaning, being its source. In the eighth and ninth 
centuries, the use of oe had become very general. 
Kings, nobles, and prelates, wore them, and it became 
customary, among these classes, to have them of a very 
costly kind, and to adorn them with precious stones. 
The most of the metrical romances of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries allude familiarly to them. War- 
ton gives a digest of one of these romances, in which 
a pair of gloves i hag conspicuous a part as the 
slippers of Cindere A princess receives a pair 
which would fit no hands but her own, and these, 
being lost along with her infant son, are afterwards 
the means of producing a recognition between the 
mother and her child. As chivalry spread in the 
civilised world, the simple covering and protection of 
the hands formed not the only use of gloves. “Gloves,” 
says D’ Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, “ besides 
their original design, have been employed on several 

t and solemn occasions—as in the ceremony of 
investitures, in bestowing lands, or in conferring dig- 
nities. Giving possession by the pss of a glove 
(a fashion borrowed, as has been hinted, from the 
east), prevailed in several of Christendom in 
later ages. In the year | the bishops of Pader- 
borne and Moncerco were put in possession of their 
sees by receiving a glove. It was thought so essen- 
tial a part of the episcopal habit, that some abbots 
in France presuming to wear gloves, the council of 
Poitiers interposed in the affair, and forbade them 
the use, on the same principle with rings and 


sandals, 
gled | these being peculiar to bishops, who frequently wore’ 


them richly adorned on their backs with jewels.” 
We thus find, that, at a very early period, an 
article of wear, originally used simply as a protection 
for the hand, became an object of ornament and a test 
of rank, Where gloves continued to be employed for 
mere usefulness, they were made so as to fit the parti- 


cular purposes of the wearer. Archers wore them not 
cleft in the fingers ; and husbandmen had them made 
of strong leather, to defend the hand against thorns. 
Where they were worn for ornament alone, they were 
usually formed of linen, and we first hear of them 
being distinguished into pairs in the ninth century. 
In the thirteenth century, writers first speak of them 
being used by ladies, and they were then worn of such 
length as to reach to the elbows. In the chivalrous 
times, the gloves of ladies were worn as favours, and 
highly esteemed, by young and gallant knights. 
*« Oh, pretty, pretty pledge ! 

Thy master now lies thinking in his bed 

Of thee and me; and sighs and takes my glove, 

And gives memorial dainty kisses to it, 

As I kiss thee !” 
So says Shakspeare, mindful of the customs of chi- 
valry. Another memorable use of gloves was in the 
case of duels and challenges. The mode of giving 
defiance to an adversary was to throw down a glove, 
and he who took it up thereby indicated his accep- 
tance of the challenge. Gauntlets, or gloves of jointed 
or linked steel, were more commonly used, however, 
in such cases, than gloves of softer material. “Chal- 
lenging by the glove (says D’Israeli) was continued 
down to the reign of Elizabeth, as appears by an ac- 
count given by Spelman of a duel appointed to be 
fought in Tothill Fields, in the year 1571. The dis- 

ute was concerning some lands in the county of 
ent. The plaintiffs appeared in court, and demanded 
single combat. One of them threw down his glove, 
which the other taking immediately up, carried it on 
the point of his sword, and the day of fighting was 
appointed. This affair was however adjusted by the 
queen’s judicious interference. The ceremony is still 
practised of challenging by a glove at the coronation 
of the kings of England, ay is majesty’s champion 
entering Westminster Hall, completely armed and 
mounted.” In the last case of judicial challenge to 
combat in land, which took place in 1818, a glove 
was thrown down by the appellant. This was the 
case of Thornton and Ashford. Our readers will 
remember an interesting account of the challenge by 
throwing down the glove, given in the romance of 
“Gloves of leath hing far up the arm, 
loves of stron ther, reac up 

were used in hentinn, in early times. In the days 
Queen Elizabeth, the nobility had become very ex- 
travagant in the matter of gloves, and the queen her- 
self is stated to have been very fond of having these 
articles richly embroidered and perfumed. Edward 
de Vere, Earl’ of Oxford, could think of no more 
acceptable present for her on his return from his tra- 
vels, than a pair of richly decorated gloves. These 
articles, indeed, were common complimentary pre- 
sents to great men ; and judges were too often willing 
to accept of them, stuffed with gold and silver, from 
clients and suitors. Great men, too, would often give 
a glove stuffed with money to a deserving follower. 
Having had a mock quarrel with a common soldier, 
in which the man behaved well, Henry V. is made by 
Shakspeare to say, “ Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove 
with crowns, and give it to this fellow.” 

“In the seventeenth century (says Mr Fosbrok 
in his Encyclopedia of Antiquities) the custom 
wearing gloves richly embroidered was very expen- 
sive, a pair of them costing 30s. At a wedding in 
1604, ke charge of the gloves and garters given 
away amounted to nearly L.1000; and bishops used 
to make similar presents at their consecration, after- 
wards commuted for a benefaction.” It is a curious 
circumstance, and one for which no distinct reason 
has been given, that judges were formerly Do wmasg 
from wearing gloves on the bench. Perhaps it 
was feared t some latitude might be given to 
the system of bribing alluded to. However, the pro- 
hibition has long ceased to exist, and indeed an op- 

site custom has crept into its place, for it is usual 
for sheriffs to present judges with gloves, whenever 
an assize proves a maiden one, as it is called—that is, 
where no one is condemned to capital punishment. 
Other instances of the customary presentation of 
gloves are found in old writers. Glove-money is fre- 
quently mentioned in antique records, and is under- 
stood to mean money given to servants to Lp | loves. 

Embroidered silk and linen gloves, gloves of dressed 
sheepskin and other kinds of leather, mittens or gloves 
of worsted, steel gauntlets, and gloves lined with fur, 
were the principal forms of this article of wear among 
our ancestors. They were seeps | worn lo 
reaching to the elbows. They are not a kind of arti 
likely to keep for a length of time, yet gloves of great 

ve been preserved. At the Earl of Arran’s 
- 4 in the year 1759, were sold a variety of gloves, 
for sums which indicate the t richness of their 
manufacture. A pair given hy VILL. to Sir 
Anthony Denny, were sold for , 178.; a pair given 
by James I. to his son, Edward Denny, for L.22, 4s. ; 
mittens given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Edward 
Denny’s lady, for L.25, 4s. ; all these were  ¢ by 
a descendant of the Denny family, and are still pos- 
sessed by the same party or his heirs. These gloves 
are conjectured by D’ Israeli to be among the oldest 
extant, and probably are so, always excepting the 
more durable ones formed of steel. 


’ It is seareely necessary to say, that gloves are now 


an article of universal wear, and are commonly formed 

and ing most frequently used for the pur- 

cured’ oF teaned by ‘means of alum, Other 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: of M. Palmaroux, receiver-general of taxes at 
Montbrison, the sum of six thousand seven hundred 
| and ninety livres, taken against their will from the 
or felt after the t shock of his misfortunes was 
yy Or, compares his case with that of Mandrin, who, | 
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gloves are made of silk, cotton, and worsted. Wood- 
stock and Worcester in England, Dundee in Scotland, 
and Limerick in Ireland, are the most celebrated sites 
of the leather glove manufacture in Britain ; and 
Nottingham and Leicester have been long famous for 
the production of cotton gloves. Worcester alone has 
been calculated to produce 470,000 dozen pairs of kid 
and lambskin gloves annually, and 42,000 dozen pairs 
of oil-leather or beaver gloves ; amounting in value, 
in all, to about L.375,000. A small quantity of gloves 
are imported into Britaingyearly, and particularly 
French kid gloves ; but a high duty prevents their 
extensive use. Most of in are sewed by the 
hand. Machinery is also for this purpose, but 
is not found greatly to lighten the expense. 


ARTIFICIAL DEFORMITIES. 


Derormirty of the person is not always congenital, 
nor the effect of accident: it is often the result of a 
deliberate attempt to alter what nature has made per- 
fect, on the plea of making it more elegant in shape, 
or at least of satisfying a whim of fashion. Of three 
parallel cases of artificially deforming the person, we 
take first the mode of deforming the feet of women 
in China, as described by Mr Lay in a work lately 
published, entitled “ The Chinese as they Are.” 
FEET OF CHINESE LADIES. 

« At five, the rich man’s daughter has her foot so 
firmly bound, that, in the native phrase, the whole is 
Killed. ‘The foot below the instep is pressed into a 
line with the leg, to add to the height of the little 
sufferer, while two of the toes are bent under the 
sole, that its breadth may be only of the least dimen- 
sions. The agony of such a process it would be hard 
to estimate ; but it is said to last about six weeks, 
when I — the wasting of all the and the 
cessation of many of their functions, have rendered 
the whole insensible to pain. This insensibility to 
pain is perhaps confined to the outer past, for the 
chief person belonging to the temple on the Island of 
Honam stated, that his sister suffered much anguish 
in the sole of the foot, or rather in its lower and more 
central parts. To some inquiries as to whether this 
practice of destroying the foot was not attended with 
similar evils in after-life, he said no; and as he wasa 
man of intelligence, his verdict may be relied upon. 
Among the multitudes that come for health and cure 
to the hospitals, no one has yet been met with whose 
ailments could be imputed to this source. This is a 
curious fact, and such as might well lead us to desire 
a more intimate acquaintance with the anatomy of 
this morbid organ, that we might see how nature, 
under the pressure of so great a calamity, has con- 
trived to maintain the intercourse of the arterial and 
nervous system, and keep the limb from being mate- 
rially injured by it. The development of the muscles 
which form the calf of the leg being checked, the limb 
consequently tapers from its socket down to the foot, 
without any risings or inflections. This is rded 
as the perfection of beauty by the Chinese, who say 
that the knee of the female is not protuberant, like the 
knee of the male, and is so well covered, that she can 
remain kneeling a long time without inconvenience. 
It is perhaps less throughout its length than when 
the foot is allowed to retain its natural size; but 
whether this be from the want of exercise, which ever 
acts as a stimulus to muscular deformity, or from the 
lack of nutriment through functional disturbance, I 
cannot take upon me to say ; but I suspect the former 
is the real cause; otherwise the matter would Ww 
from bad to worse, till the whole was destroyed by 
atrophy. A foot two inches in length is the idol of 
a Chinaman, on which he lavishes most precious 
epithets which nature and lan can supply. But 
its beauties are altogether ideal ; for when stripped of 
its gay investments, it is a piteous mass of lifeless 
integument, which resembles the skin of a washer- 
woman’s hand after it has undergone a long macera- 
tion in soap and water. The sight of it is well fitted 
to excite our compassion, not our commendation—a 
beautiful limb crushed into a heap of deformity! The 
thought of seeing a Chinawoman’s foot might awaken 
a smile ; but I think I might defy the most merry- 
hearted to laugh, when the loosened bandages dis- 
closed the sad reality to his eye, But fancy has played 
her part so well, that this piece of ruined nature, 
which is seldom or perhaps never seen by men, is 
treated as the prime essential of all feminine beauty. 
‘The foot of a native woman,’ said I to a Chinese 
acquaintance, ‘is very handsome, so that it is a 

t pity to spoil it.’ He smiled with much satis- 

ion at the compliment, but would only allow that 
it interfered with the gait: ‘They cannot walk so 
well,’ was the amount of his concession in my favour. 
He was so blessed as not to know the real state of this 
organ, and therefore his admiration had no alloy. 
Custom rendered my eye so familiar to the small foot, 
that a Chinese lady would scarcely seem to be complete 
without it; but it was my misfortune to have seen it 
unmasked, and therefore I could not sympathise with 
him. ‘To show that there is something hke masonic 
secrecy about this small foot, I need only mention that 
the servant, when her mistress ed to unwind 
the bandages, blushed, and turned her face to the 
wall. It was the custom in former ages for the dames 


to wear long robes, which swept upon the ground, and 
kept the feet out of sight : it would be an Soames 


device for the ladies to restore them again to use, and 
allow the instruments of progression to retain their 
natural size in the asylum of a long train. Poets 
might still celebrate the little ‘golden lilies,” in con- 
formity with hoary custom ; and it would be indif; 
ferent as to the morality of the thing, whether he said a 
foot was only two inches long, which was thrice that 
length ; or called that the perfection of beauty which 
is, in truth, only a mass of deformity. Should Chris- 
tianity begin to shed any of her fair beams upon this 
vast empire, this cruel and revolting practice will be 
as unable to bear the light. 


HEADS OF INDIANS. 

In the extreme western of North America, 
in the district bordering on the Columbia River, there 
are several tribes of Indians who carefully follow the 

ractice of flattening the heads of their children be- 
fore they attain a hardened condition. The subject 
is thus alluded to by Mr Townsend in his “ Tour to 
the Rocky Mountains” :— 

“ A custom prevalent and almost universal amon 

these Indians, is that of flattening or mashing in the 
whole front of the skull, from the superciliary ridge to 
the crown. The appearance produced by this unna- 
tural operation is almost hideous, and one would sup- 
pose that the intellect would be materially affected by 
it. This, however, does not appear to be the case, as 
I have never seen, with a single exception (the Kay- 
uses), a race of people who appeared more shrewd and 
intelligent. I had a conversation on this subject, a 
few days since, with a chief who speaks the English lan- 
guage. He said that he had exerted himself to abolish 
the practice in his own tribe ; but although his people 
would listen patiently to his talk on most subjects, 
their ears were firmly closed when this was mentioned : 
* They would leave the council fire, one by one, until 
none but a few squaws and children were left to drink 
in the words of the chief.’ It is even considered among 
them a degradation to possess a round head ; and one 
whose caput has happened to be neglected in his in- 
fancy, can never become even a subordinate chief in 
his tribe, and is treated with indifference and disdain, 
as one who is unworthy a place amongst them. 

The flattening of the head is practised by at least 
ten or twelve distinct tribes of the lower country—the 
Klicatats, Kalapooahs, and Multnomahs of the Wil- 
lamet and its vicinity; the agg nr 
Klatstonis, Kawalitsks, Katlammets, Killemooks, 
and Chekalis of the lower Columbia and its tributa- 
ries, and probably by others both north and south. 
The tribe called iy latheads, or Salish, who reside near 
the sources of the Oregon, have long since abolished 
this custom. 

The mode by which the flattening is effected, varies 
considerably with the different tribes. The Willamet 
Indians place the infant, soon after birth, upon a 
board, to the edges of which are attached little loops 
of hempen cord or leather, and other similar cords are 

across and back, in a zig-zag manner, through 
these loops, enclosing the child, and binding it firmly 
down. ‘To the upper edge of this board, in which is a 
depression to receive the back of the head, an- 
other smaller one is attached by hinges of leather, and 
the pressure being regulated by several strings at- 
tached to its edge, which are through holes in 
= board upon which the infant is lying, and secured 


re. 
The mode of the Chenooks and others near the sea, 
differs widely from that of the upper Indians, and ap- 


cradle is formed, by excavating a pine log to the depth 
of eight or ten inches. The child is placed in it on a 
bed of little grass mats, and bound down in the man- 
ner above described. . A little boss of tightly plaited 
and woven grass is then applied to the forehead, and 
secured by a cord to the loops at the side. The infant 
is thus suffered to remain from four to eight months, 
or until the sutures of the skull have in some measure 
united, and the bone become solid and firm. It is 
seldom or never taken from the cradle, except in case 
of severe illness, until the flattening process is com- 


I saw to-day a young child from whose head the 
board had just been removed. It was, without excep- 
tion, the most frightful and disgusting-looking object 
that I ever beheld. The whole front of the head was 
completely flattened, and the mass of brain being 
forced back, caused an enormous projection there. 
The poor little creature’s eyes protruded to the dis- 
tance of half an inch, and looked inflamed and disco- 
loured, as did all the surrounding parts. Although I 
felt a kind of chill creep over me from the contempla- 
tion of such dire deformity, yet there was something 
so stark-staring and absolutely queer in the physiog- 
nomy, that I could not repress a smile ; and when the 
mother amused the little object and made it laugh, it 
looked so irresistibly, so terribly ludicrous, that I and 
those who were with me burst into a simultaneous 
roar, which frightened it, and made it cry, in which 
predicament it looked much less horrible than before.” 


COMPRESSING THE WAIST. 

The practice of deforming the waist by tight-lacing 
is common among females ist mast pent th of Europe, 
and cannot be considered less foolish and barbarous 
than squeezing the feet or flattening the forehead. 
On the back, oulders, and chest, there are muscles 


requiring constant exercise to give them strength to 


su rt the frame: it is customary, however, for 
Crome females to lace themselves so tightly in stays or 
corsets, that the action of the muscles is prevented, 
and such a weakness is caused that few women are 
able to keep their body erect, unless by a continuance 
of the artificial supports which encase them. But 
this is a lesser evil than that done to the frame and 
constitution. ‘The ribs are pressed into an unnatural 
shape, being forced in where they should expand, and 
this disorganises the interior of the chest ; the lungs 
and liver are yates out of their natural position, 
and considerably altered in form; the spine tn 
and the breast and shoulders are i 
distorted—a high and low shoulder being an 
invariable result ; the viscera of the abdomen espe- 
cially suffer, and, in short, a general embarrassment 
and disorganisation ensues. The illnesses i 
from such a pernicious practice are well known. Not- 
withstanding the enormous evils caused by tight- 
lacing, strange to say, it is persevered in to a d 
that is absolutely disgraceful to common sense. 
persons mainly to blame are mothers, who either do 
not take sufficient pains to prevent their daughters 
from injuring themselves in this manner, or pursue 
the more lamentable course of ——a them to 
“make themselves neat,” by using tightly-drawn cor- 
sets. As the practice originates enti in fashion, 
it will not begin to disappear till a decided exam 
be set against it in high s, after which the delu- 
sion would — work itself off among the lowest 
and least instru part of the community. 


A MODERN WITCH-FINDER. 


A prier paragraph in the Inverness Courier records the 
death of a very celebrated fortune-teller of the north 
country, known for many years from Moray to John 
o’Groat’s as Miss Hay the spaewife. The unhappy crea- 
ture died in Inverness jail, to which she had been com- 
mitted a short time previous for reset of theft. Scott has 
made every one acquainted with the last of the min- 
strels—Cooper with the last of the Mohicans. We are 
afraid ignorance and credulity are still too abundant in 
the country, and the desire of looking into the future too 
strong, to permit us to indulge in the belief that Miss 
Hay may be fairly regarded as the last of the spaewives. 
But we can hope that her successors may be spaewives 
on a smaller scale. The biography of this woman, could 
such now be written, would form a curious supplement 
to the * Demonology” of Scott, and illustrate, better than 
whole volumes of dissertative conjecture, the dark ¢ 
ter in the history of human belief appropriated to divina- 
tion and witchcraft. The last real witch-panic excited 
in Scotland—a panie which only lacked an atmosphere a 
few shades darker, in order to rival in intensity, and 
haps in cruelty, the famous panics of Sweden and New 
chiefly through the agency of Miss 
ay. 
It occurred in an agricultural northern district about 
twelve years ago. A horse, the property of a cottar, had 
been seized by some unusual disorder that baffled the 
veterinary skill of himself and all his neighbours; and 
business leading him to Inverness, where the spaewife 
resided at the time, he was induced by a town acquaint- 
ance to visit her, and take her advice regarding the ani- 


made to lie obliquely upon the forehead, the force of | mal. Miss Hay at once discovered that it was bewitched, 


and prescribed a course of mingled charm and medicine, 
which, by one of those chances which occasionally favour 
the quack and the charlatan, effected a cure. The cir- 
cumstance became known in the district ; people began. 
to speak about witchcraft and the spaewife ; ied a young 
man falling ill of some distemper as unusual and mys- 
terious as the disorder of the horse, it was held prudent 


pears somewhat less barbarous and cruel. A sort of | to ascertain from Miss Hay whether he also might not 


be bewitched. Miss Hay at once confirmed the suspi- 
cion. The young man, she said, was assuredly wronged 
by a neighbour ; but as the case was a very bad one, she 
could do nothing for him without balog toon ht to the 
spot where the charms were employed against him, She 
was.accordingly carried to the district in a cart~—an im- 
mense load, for she was at this period a woman of some 
sixteen or eighteen stone—and in the course of a few: 
days she contrived to discover, within the space of some 
half-dozen square miles, witches enough to ruin the pros-, 
perity ofa kingd People b afraid of their nearest 
neighbours, and for months together scarce a mishap. 
occurred in the district that had not witchcraft at the 
bottom of it. Miss Hay displayed a very considerable 
amount of ingenuity in her charms and counter-enchant- 
ments: her method of cure consisted mostly in trans 
ferring the disease under which her patient was labour- 
ing to some inferior animal, generally a cock or hen, and 
though the patient did not always recover, the animal, 
at least, was always sure to die. Like some of the pro- 
fessed sorceresses of the olden time, she must have pos- 
sessed considerable skill as a poisoner. Cocks and hens 
toppled over at her bidding, and died on the day prog- 
nosticated. She had knowledge enough, too, of real 
ailments to know when a patient was the chance of 
recovery, and in such cases at A 
young girl of the district had been taken ill, and had 
recovered, and immediately on her ——— a& young 
man, her neighbour, who had long been delicate 
health, was seized by whtht was deemed a similar disom 
der. It was held, that, on Miss Hay’s principle, a trans- 
ference of disease had taken place, and Miss 
was called in both to verify the fact, and convey back” 
the disorder; but she was knowing enough to perceive 
that the patient was in the last — of consu 
and declined to interfere, alleging she had been sent 
for too late. The young man died, and the witches bore 
the blame. The amount of suspicion, terror, and unhap- 
iness, produced in the district, would scarce be believed 
y unacquainted with the effects of such fancies 
in times, or who hold that human nature in the 


ay herself... 
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present age has got greatly in advance of human nature 
as it existed a century ago. 

Meanwhile, legal cases arose, wonderful for Scotland 
in the nineteenth century, which were tried in the jus- 
tice-of-peace court of a neighbouring town. They came 
before the justices mostly as cases of defamation. In one 
instance, a slighted damsel was accused of having bribed 
Miss Hay to compass the death of her quondam lover, 
and the damsel p uted the individual with whom 
the report was said to have originated. It was found, 
however, that half the people of the district might be 
equally implicated, and that, after all, the accusation 
itself threatened to turn out to be not more scandalous 
than true. In another case, a boatman who had lost an 
anchor applied to Miss Hay to know where it might be 
found, ps) was assured by her that it had been stolen, 
and that the first person he would meet with on a certain 
day, and on a particylar part of the shore, whose surname 
began with an H., was indubitably the thief. The man 
repaired at the proper time to the place specified, and on 
meeting with a person of the name of Holm, accused 
him straightway of stealing his anchor; but as his only 
evidence turned out to be that furnished by Miss Hay, 
the justices fined him as a defamer for the charge. The 

tation continued for neg | half a year, and then gra- 

ually sunk, partly through the force of ridicule, brought 
to bear upon it through the columns of a provincial print, 
and partly in consequence of the over-boldness of Miss 
Hay, rendered extravagant by success. For but five 
ds, she said, she would undertake to rid the district 
of all its witches, by kindling a fire on a wild central 
moor, and brin ng them out some night to dance round 
it till they died of sheer fatigue. And much of the cre- 
dulity that had overleaped every previous deception, 
— short at the fire and the five pounds. 

t is curious to remark how long beliefs of a kind so 
monstrous and absurd linger in remote districts, and 
among particular classes. The less an uninformed people 
have to employ them, the more open do they seem to lie 
to the infinence of the ancient superstitions. We re- 
member seeing Miss Hay visit a busy sea-port town, 
some two-and-twenty years ago, during the heat of the 
herring-fishery. She had come to prosecute her calling ; 
and as there was no slight amount of ignorance in the 
place, and a good deal of loose money, she must have 
anticipated a considerable amount of employment. But 
she had miscalculated. The bustle of the fishing trade 
was too much for her ; immense cargoes of herrings were 
brought ashore ev morning, and the packers were 
employed in curing them at a high rate of wages all day 
long ; a light-hearted gaicty, that seemed to care little 
about the future, a the place, and the few who 
went to consult Miss Hay seemed chiefly desirous to 
ascertain, whether a person so acute in knowing to what 
extent evil was intended against others, was as skilful in 
detecting it when it chanced to be directed against her- 

There were young people of the place who went 
two several times to her to have their fortunes read, each 
time in a different character, and whom she had favoured, 
in consequence, with dissimilar views of the future. She 
‘Was consulted, too, about goods that had never been 
stolen, and always gave some marks by which to find the 
thief; and at length, after being nearly drugged to death 

some mischievous urchins, who had inferred, that if 

really knew any thing of her trade, she could not be 

of the mischief they intended her, she deemed 

wisdom hastily to leave the place. Trade has its dete- 

tiorating tendencies, but the fostering of superstition is 
not one of these. 

Miss Hay, for at least the last twenty years of her life, 
resided in Inverness, where she was known chiefly as a 
petty sort of Jonathan Wild in petticoats—at once witch 
and witch-finder—a receiver of stolen goods in her capa- 
city as reset, and a discoverer of them in her character 
asspaewife. She read fortunes—restored the milk to be- 
witched cattle—prescribed to all sorts of animals, brute 
and human, for all sorts of ails—and found employment, 
in her vocation, at times from ple sixty miles away. 
The history of Miss Hay has its interest in more than one 
point of view. The witch trials of former days introduce 
us chiefly to silly old women, burnt in most instances for 

very wretched, and for dreaming when awake. 

ly, however, we are introduced to witches of a 
different class—wretches to whom witchcraft was an art, 
and who mingled as hired sorcerers, and, when magic 
failed, as gees in some of the darker conspiracies of 
both ¢ and domestic history. This class often re- 
ceived as witches no more than the punishment which 
they deserved as criminals. There was a woman burnt 
6 a witch in Fortrose towards the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, who had engaged to destroy, by poison, 
thirty of the most influential clansmen of the Munroes of 
Ferindonald, with the two eldest sons of the chieftain. 
Now, Miss Hay seems to have been, as nearly as the age 
allowed, a representative of this class—a class which, in 
descanting on the su itions of the past, men are often 
apt to overlook.— Witness (Edinburgh newspaper). 


atts! ll THE WAITER. 
ibutes all virtues to every body, provided th 
are civil and liberal ; and of wap Pre id of some a 
he has no notion. Gluttony, for instance, with him, is 
only inconceivable, but very like a virtue. He 
in it only 60 many more “ beefs,” and a generous 
of the As to wine, or almost any other liquor, 
out of your my to astonish him with the quantity 
you call for. His “ Yes, sir,” is as swift, indifferent, and 
Official at the fifth bottle as at the first. Reform and 
other public events he looks upon purely as things in the 
Bo as g taken in at 
taverns for gentlemen to His own reading is con- 
fined to “ accidents and offences,” and the advertisements 
for butlers, which latter he peruses with an admiring 
fear, not choosing to give up a “ certainty.” When young, 


answers to calls ; and knows, with a slight turn of his face, 
and elevation of his voice, into what ise corner of the 
room to pitch his “ Coming, sir.” If you told him that, 
in Shakspeare’s time, waiters said, “ Anon, anon, sir,” he 
would be astonished at the repetition of the same word 
in one answer, and at the use of three words instead of 
two, and he would justly infer that London could not 
have been so Jarge, nor the chop-houses so busy, in those 
days. He would drop one of the two syllables of his 
«Yes, sir,” if he could; but business and civility will 
not allow it, and therefore he does what he can by 
running them together in the swift sufficiency of his 
“Yezzir.” “Thomas!” “ Yezzir.” “Is my steak com- 
ing?” “Yezzir.” “ And the pint of port?” “ Yezzir.” 
“You'll not forget the postman?” “Yezzir.” For, in 
the habit of his acquiescence, Thomas not seldom says 
“ Yes, sir” for “ No, sir,” the habit itself rendering him 
intelligible-—Leigh Hunt, 


THE EARLY BLUE-BIRD. 
BY MISS L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Blue-bird, on yon leafless tree, 

Dost thou carol thus to me, 

** Spring is coming ! spring is here !” 
Say’st thou so, my birdling dear? 
What is that in misty shroud 

Stealing from the darken'd cloud ? 

Lo! the snow-flakes’ gathering mound 
Settles o’er the whiten’d ground, 

Yet thou singest blithe and clear, 

** Spring is coming! spring is here !” 


Strik'st thou not too bold a strain ? 
Winds are piping o'er the plain, 
Clouds are sweeping o'er the sky, 
With a black and threat’ning eye ; 
Urchins, by the frozen rill, 

Wrap their mantles closer still ; 
Yon poor man, with doublet old, 
Doth he shiver at the cold ? 

Nath he not a nose of blue? 

Tell me, birdling—tell me true. 


Spring’s a maid of mirth and glee, 
Rosy wreaths and revelry : 

Hast thou woo’d some winged love 
To a nest in verdant grove ? 

Sung to her of greerwood bower, 
Sunny skies that never lower— 
Lured her with thy promise fair 
Of a lot that knows no care ? 
Prythee, bird, in coat of blue, 
Though a lover—tell her true. 


Ask her if, when storms are long, 
She can sing a cheerful song— 
When the rude winds rock the tree, 
Tf she'll closer cling to thee ? 

Then the blasts that sweep the sky, 
Unappall’d shall pass thee by, 
Though thy curtain’d chamber show 
Siftings of untimely snow, 

Warm and glad thy heart shall be, 
Love shall make it spring for thee. 


AN INDIAN STORY. 


One afternoon in the spring of 1829, a young Indian, 
named Mickenock, of the Ottawa tribe, on the eastern 
bank of Lake Michigan, having indulged too freely in the 
use of fire-drink, commenced a quarrel with, and finally 
stabbed to the heart, a son of one of the chiefs. Knowing 
that he must suffer death by the hands of some one of 
the family whose relative he had killed, he immediately 
collected all his own family and fied into the woods. The 
chief and his sons at once commenced search for the 
murderer—no pains nor toil were spared to ferret out 
the hiding-place of the unfortunate and guilty Micke- 
nock ; but the summer passed, the leaves began to fall, 
and no trace of him could be found. Almost in de- 
spair, the old chief, burning to avenge the death of his 
son, looked about for some relative of Mickenock upon 
whom he could satisfy this darling desire of the Indian 
heart, but no one could be found; all the family and 
blood relatives of Mickenock were with him in his hid- 
ing-place. Despairing at length of either finding his 
enemy or avenging himself on any of the blood relations, 
the chief determined to avail himself of the privilege 
allowed by Indian custom, and to avenge himself upon 
one of the relatives of the wife of the murderer. Micke- 
nock, although effectually concealed from the old chief, 
was nevertheless conversant, through some of his friends, 
with all that was transpiring in the chief's wigwam; and as 
soon as he learned the chief’s determination to avenge his 
son's death upon one of his wife’s relatives, he immedi- 
ately sent in word to the old chief's wigwam, that, upon 
the day of the meeting of the great council, which was 
then soon to be held, he would deliver himself up to 
atone for the life of his son. The chief received the in- 
formation with evident gratification. 

A few weeks passed away, the t lodge was erected, 
and the council at length assembled. The chief commu- 
nicated the intelligence which he had received from his 
son's murderer, and it was agreed that no business should 
be transacted until Mickenock should appear. The coun- 
cil sat in silence until about twelve o'clock, when sud- 
denly the brave Mickenock bounded into the midst of 
the council, calmly surveyed the assembled chiefs, and 
sat down in silence in the centre of the lodge; his wife 
and children immediately followed, and formed a circle 
round him, then taking out his flint, he struck a spark 
and lighted his pipe, and smoked it in silence. The eyes 
of the council and his little family were intensely fixed 
upon him. At length Mickenock arose, and addressing 
himself to the chief, said, “I killed your son, he was a 
y brave ; he did me no wrong, he was my friend; I 

the fire-drink—the fire-drink made me kill your 
son ; Mickenock is very sorry, and deserves to die.” Then 
turning to the oldest brother of the deceased, he drew a 
knife from his bosom. “There,” said Mickenock, “is 
the knife that drunk the heart's blood of your brother ; 
take it, and like a brave man avenge your brother's 
death.” This said, instantly laid bare his 


whole breast. The brother spat upon his hand, clenched 
his knife with a deadly and drew up his arm. 
Mickenock, pointing to the spot nearest his heart, gave 
the word “Strike.” Instantly the brother plunged the 
knife to the hilt into the bosom of the brave Mickenock, 
who fell dead at his feet. 

The wife and children of Mickenock beheld the whole 
scene, apparently without moving a muscle ; but the mo- 
ment he expired, they all fell upon and embraced him, 
with sobs, and tears, and groans, and wailings, which 
cannot be described, and altogether presented a picture 
of such unfeigned anguish and genuine sorrow, as to over- 
come and melt every spectator of the scene. After the 
wife and children of Mickenock had thus expressed their 
sorrow for about half an hour, the old chief thus ad- 
dressed her—* Wife of Mickenock, we are satisfied your 
husband was a brave man; he died like a brave man; 
henceforth you are my daughter, and your children are 
my children. Go into my wigwam ; you shall be well 
treated, and live with me as my daughter; these children 
shall grow up around me, and shall be taught to be brave 
like their father."— From the New York American. 


SUN-LIMNED PORTRAITS, 

The Polytechnic Institution has just made an addition 
to its multifarious curiosities in science and art, of one 
more wonderful than any, and likely to prove more at- 
tractive. It is a new photographic process for taki 
miniature likenesses almost instantaneously. This m 
fication of the daguerreotype applied to portraiture, is 
the invention of an American optician named Wolcott. 
By substituting the speculum of a reflecting telescope 
for the lens of the camera obscura, the sun-limned image 
is formed on the silvered plate in a less number of 
seconds than it took minutes before: thus a resemblance 
of extraordinary vividness and unerring fidelity, surpass- 
ing in minuteness the most exquisite art, is produced by 
the pencil of light in a few moments. 

The visiter is introduced into an apartment lighted 
from above, ae flat roof of blue glass, which sub- 
dues the glare of the sun’s rays without materially dimi- 
nishing their luminous intensity: the livid paleness of 
complexion visible in the faces of the ns assembled, 
and the effect on the eye from the pel change in the 
hue of light, cause a strange sensation, which after a 
while is agreeable. The individual to be limned is seated 
in a raised chair, the face towards the sun, the head 
being steadied by resting against a forceps-like frame- 
work ; and opposite, on a level with the eye, is an open 
square box, containing a reflector which presents the 
image of the sitter upside down: in this box is placed 
the silvered plate, covered with a thin pellicle of iodine, 
on which the rays of light act ; and the sitter is invited 
to “call up a look” of pleasurable animation, which has 
scarcely time to relapse into dullness when the operator 
announces that the picture is completed. Before the 
visiters have ceased wondering at the magical celerity of 
the process, the light-formed image has been fixed by 
chemical means, and the sitter enjoys the satisfaction of 
looking at his physiognomy reflected as in a darkened 
diminishing-glass. Neat frames of various patterns being 
at hand, a person may walk away within five minutes 
from the time of entering the blue chamber, with an efligy 
that no miniature-painter could rival in unflattering 
truth of character, or approach in force of effect and deli- 
cacy of execution, after repeated sittings, and with labo- 
rious skill. 

“The limner’s occupation’s gone!” exclaims some 
alarmed portrait-painter. Not so; for the photographic 
likenesses are deficient in two of the most attractive fea- 
tures of a painted resemblance—colour and vivacity. 
They are miniatures in chiaroscuro, adumbrating the 
forms of the face only: the expression is cold, severe, and 
gloomy. The intensity of the shadows gives greater 
massiveness to the features, and the sharpness of the 
lights more rigidity to the forms, than in the living 
reality ; the markings of the face are too oor = 
nounced, while the light of the eye is deadened. e 
semi-transparent tints of the flesh, the fresh hue of the 
complexion in life, the variety of reflected lights that 
give warmth and luminousness to the shadows in nature, 
and tend to soften the harsh lines and enliven the masses 
of form—these are all wanting: moreover, defects of 
facial conformation appear exaggerated, instead of being 
softened. eee ory portraits, therefore, will never 
supersede pictures, but they will be valuable aids to the 
painter in preserving the predominant characteristics of 
the original, and in giving breadth of effect to his arrange- 
ment of light and shade. They are inestimable as docu- 
ments to refer to, but not agreeable resemblances to con- 
template: indeed, strictly > the likeness is not 
true, for the reasons we have stated. Photographic like- 
nesses will now be as numerous as silhouettes once 
were : the invention, instead of injuring the artists, will 
give them employment, and, what is better, tend to im- 
prove their art.— Spectator, March 20, 1841. 


PRIDE SHALL HAVE A FALL, 

Two ladies of distinction stopped in a carriage at a 
jeweller’s shop near ing Cross, where one of them 
got out, leaving the coach standing across thé pathway. 
Some gentlemen, wanting to pass over to the other side, 
desired the coachman to move ona little. The fellow 
was surly, and refused. The gentlemen remonstrated, 
but invain. During the altercation, the lady came to the 
shop door, and foolishly ordered her coachman not to 
stir from his place. On this, one of the pps me opened 
the coach door, and, with boots and spurs, stepped 
through the carriage. He was followed by his companion, 
to the extreme discomposure of the lady within, as well 
as of the lady without. To complete the jest, a party of 
sailors coming up, observed that, * if it was a thoroughfare, 
they had as much right as the gemmen,” and according] 
scrambled through the carriage.— Newspaper paragra; 
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by running against the other waiters, and breaking the 

with caution ; declines wasting his breath in immediate 


